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people. Out of a population consisting of 
mechanics, workmen, porters, and a few 
clerks, amounting in number to 1,082, who 
occupy four of these establishments, viz., 
those in Old Pancras-road, Bagnigge-road, 
Streatham-street, and Albert-street, the deaths, 
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——— 
say HAT we should find even now as 


| \ 


Vow we do, “educated ” persons 





| NE sanitary science, and denying 


the subject, affords a striking example of the 
strength of prejudice and ignorance. The in- 
sidious destroyers of life are not visible, and so 
they are permitted to roam abroad, and all the 
pain, misery, death, and guilt which they pro- | 


Mr. Grainger says, have been about 1 per 
cent. in the year; while “ the general average 
mortality in England,” including all ranks in 
life, is somewhat more than 2 per cent. per 
annum, or more than double that of the four 


scoffing at the requirements of | above-mentioned institutions.” 


“It is one of the best established facts of 


all belief in the importance of vital satistics,” says the writer, “that fever is 





the surest test of the sanitary condition 
| of town or locality, and that it affords at 
| the same time the most accurate measure of 
| the amount of preventible disease; on these 
grounds, therefore, reliable and _ illustrative 
|evidence has a peculiar value. It was ascer- 
tained some few years ago by the excellent 


duce, are ascribed to “ Providence:” the | and accurate researches of Dr. Duncan, the 
saving of life and sorrow effected by caging | present Officer of Health of Liverpool, that in 
them is not immediately obvious, and there- | the part of that city consisting of the parish of 


fore it is denied. Yet the evidences are so 
numerous and powerful that there surely 
ought no longer to be two opinions on the 
subject. The next generation will not believe 
it when they are told, that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this has said, “Sanitary reform 
is a humbug.” 

There is an abominable place in Kensington, 
called Jennings’-buildings,—some time ago, 
indeed, it was a disgrace to any civilized com- 
munity, and, as a matter of course, when the 


-cholera afflicted the land, many persons (as many 


as thirty) died here in a very short time. Now, 
forming part of Jennings’-buildings, is a row 
of houses with a good supply of water, and 
provided with proper conveniences ; and here, 


‘it is stated, there was not one death from 


cholera, nor was there any serious case! 
Further, when the houses in Jennings’-build- 
ings were whitewashed and cleansed, the 
disease fled. Again :—it has been shown that 
out of 795 persons inhabiting the model lodg- 
ing houses of the metropolis, only one was 


| Liverpool, there were about 7,000 cases of 
| fever annually, or 1 in 25 of the working 
| population, an amount which has since, owing 
| as it is believed to the improvements effected 
by the local Sanitary Act, been much reduced. 
That these low fevers abound in all the 
poorer parts of London is familiar to every 
practitioner acquainted with these localities. 
In my notice of Tindal’s-buildings and Phea- 
sant-court, it is stated that there were in the 
London Free Hospital on the Ist May, 1851, 
nine cases of fever which had been brought 
out of those notorious fever nests; and that 
in one house twenty cases of fever had oc- 
curred in two months. In those courts the 
atmosphere is poisoned by the effluvia from 
foul and neglected privies, from dust heaps, 
filth, and overcrowding ; in short from all the 
causes known to give intensity to typhus. 
From the evidence I have received, it 
appears that in six out of seven of these 
model establishments, including the lodging- 
houses for single men, and containing about 
975 persons, there has not been a single case 
of typhus since they were opened; whilst in 
‘the Metropolitan Buildings, which has been 
‘opened upwards of three years, and has an 
} average population of about 550, there has 
| been but one death from low fever; so that 











attacked by the cholera; whereas among the /| out of a total of 1,507 persons, one case only 
population of London one person in seventy- | of typhus has occurred since these institutions 
five was attacked. Every sanitary improvement were Provided specially to test the value of 
has been invariably followed by a decrease of | i ‘f for the woke of illustration, the 
illness and death. And yet we are to be 1,507 of the working population of the model 
constantly told that “the sanitary movement | buildings, several of which are situated in the 
is a humbug,” and that no importance is to be | ™0St crowded and unhealthy parts of London, 


: nd where, as in Church-lane, fever prevails, 
attached to the statements that are made in ene with. the aadiane peer temp 
connection with it. And even those who do| Liverpool, about sixty cases of low fever ought 
not question the facts put before them act as|to have occurred annually, and yet there has 
if they did. They cannot deny the existence | been but one case from the beginning. It is 

| difficult to conceive of any evidence more sig- 


of the evils, but they will take the chance Of| sifcant hitp ilies car: enoue eelauietel eade: 


escaping the results of them rather than make/ monstrate the supreme importance of sanitary 
any effort to remove the cause ; and the result/ principles.” 
is, that with all our talk, little or nothing is| Demonstrate as we will, however, to some 
done: human life is still sacrificed : money is! minds it is all useless: we must wait for their 
still wasted. Difficulties meet the advocates for | children. If we were to get rid of our grave- 
lengthening life and lessening sorrow at every yards; form paved ways and impermeable 
step: law is stronger than science; vested | roads; build our houses to live in, and not to 
rights dearer than human life and enjoyment. | sell; give constant supply of water, light, and 
Ina report by Mr. R. D. Grainger, on the fresh air; it may be safely asserted we should 
present state of certain parts of the metro-/reduce to half, the present average mortality 
polis, recently brought before Parliament,® | of towns. We have said this for years: we 
the writer shows how small is the im- said it when there were fewer to say it than 
provement that has been effected, and places there are now, and the experience of each suc- 
in striking contrast the condition of those ceeding year more fully confirms the truth of 
who occupy the model lodging-houses of the statement. To raise the moral and intel- 
London, of which there are now eight esta- lectual character of the people while they 
blishments in operation, and the masses of the remain in their present physical debasement 
is impossible. Grown in dirt, and kept in 
of certain Parts of the Metropolis, .. - the Motel | dirt, how can we expect to wash the earth 
Pontes ‘.. Order of the House of Commons. Jane, 1651. from their souls and lead the spirit skyward ? 








* Agar Town, St. Pancras.—Report on the Present State | 


To raise the masses in the scale of social order, 
we must first give them, after the means of 
getting their bread, light, air, water, and a 
decent dwelling. Let us earnestly exhort those 
who have long fought the good fight against 
filth and ignorance to persevere to the end. 

Amongst other steps which must be taken, 
it is now most desirable to bring into opera- 
tion the new Interment Act. To urge on this 
matter, the “Metropolitan Sanitary Asso- 
ciation” have presented a memorial to Lord 
John Russeli, wherein they set forth,— 


‘* That the Metropolitan Interments Act provides 
that the Board of Health shall procure burial- 
ground, sufficient for the Metropolis, at a suitable 
distance from London ; and that from the time such 
burial-ground or cemetery shall be made ready, the 
various parishes within the metropolitan district 
shall, by an order of the Privy Council, be seriatim 
put under the operation of the Metropolitan Inter- 
ments Act, and so the practice of intramural sepul- 
oe be speedily put a stop to within the Metro- 

olis. 

That the inhabitants of London regard the delay, 
which has occurred in bringing the Act into opera- 
tion, with the strongest feelings of discontent, in 
which feelings your memorialists would respectfully 
inform your lordship they fully participate. Eleven 
months have passed since the Metropolitan Inter- 
ments Act became law, and still the revolting prac- 
tice of intramural burial is continued, and it is said 
the existing proprietary cemeteries (which are cer- 
tainly at present far preferable to most other places 
of interment) are even less used than formerly : the 
public, believing that those cemeteries are scon to be 
closed, are unwilling to commit the bodies of their 
deceased relations to burial-grounds from which 
their own and those of other members of their 
families will hereafter be excluded. 

If this be true, the effect of passing the Metro- 
politan Interments Act up to this time has been 
only to increase the number of interments in those 
old and crowded offensive burial-grounds, the use 
of which had caused so much disease, and raised the 
public voice to so loud acry of indignation. Seeing, 
then, that the evils of intramural sepulture, so long 
and so loudly complained of, and which the Legis- 
lature have wisely determined to put an end to, 
continue, with few exceptions, in as gross and 
scandalous a manner as ever, your memorialists 
earnestly entreat your lordship, as first minister of 
the state, to impress upon the authorities, whose 
duty it is to put the Metropolitan Interments Act 
in force, the necessity of carrying into effect, with- 
out further delay, the wise provisions of the Act, 
that a very speedy stop may be put to intramural 
interments, and that the public may no longer have 
to complain that a measure called for by urgent 
public necessity should have been suffered to remain 
inoperative, whilst the evils which called it into 
existence have gone on increasing.”’ 


The arbitrations which were instituted for 
the purchase of two of the cemeteries, namely 
the Nunhead and the Brompton, have been 
closed, and the awards may be looked for in a 
few days. The negotiation for land at Erith, 
though nearly completed, appears to have 
been interfered with by want of co-operation 
on the part of the Treasury. If the Board of 
Health find themselves trammelled by other 
Government Boards, the sooner the question 
is brought fairly to issue the better. 

The Government Water Bill pleases no one, 
and is being opposed at all hands, at great cost. 
The appearance presented by opponents in the 
committee-room is very striking. The Bill 
has been petitioned against by the sanitary 
body, because, amongst other striking objec- 
tions,— 

“ It does not provide that water should be 
carried into every dwelling unless that can be 
done at a rate not exceeding 2d. per week, and 
not then, unless ordered by the churchwardens 
or overseers, with consent of the vestry. 

In the opinion of your petitioners, no house 
not sufficiently supplied with this requisite of 
healthful existence should be allowed to be 
inhabited. 

Because it contains no satisfactory guarantee 
that the supply shall be constant, and at high 
pressure. 
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ad-makers of the empire were Julius Ceesar and that most plentiful of materials used in 
water supply with drainage works—an union j and M. Agrippa: of the latter Dion Cassius all the works of Rome, tufo. I also offer 
so essential to the due and secure action of | says, that when he was A5dile, in the year of | some specimens of that article taken from the 
both. \the city 721, he restored all the roads without quarries described by Vitruvius, near Rone, 
Because it does not place the managers o! taking a penny from the public treasury. The I shall shortly present you with a description 
the works under any efficient control or re- | Emperor Augustus, of whom it has been truly of a Roman road quite finished, when the 
said that with all his power and might, he rudus, and the testa, and the calx, and the 


spontibility, either to the public or to the pow ; 
public authorities. ‘The shareholders of the | had neither a glass to his window nora shirt to | tufo, consolidated with the fistucationes, have 


company are to elect the directors, but the | his back, was magnificent enough to make been polished off by the stratification of ba- 
public must bear the loss of their mismanage-|up the Flaminian way as far as Ariminum | saltic lava. ‘The Roman roads issuing from 
ment and extravagance. at his own expense, and ordered the sena-/|the gates of Rome, or branching out in the 

‘tors to do the same to all the other roads immediate neighbourhood, were twenty-nine 


Because it will impose on the public an | L er roads |! 
amount of rate far greater than would pay for | at their expense: he made also the Milliarium in number: they were measured by a thou- 


works adequate to supply the metropolis with aurewm, of which I shall shortly say some- sand paces, Mille Passuum, which is the 
the purest and the softest water. ‘thing, and on the occasion of this general | origin of the word *‘ mile,” and short round 
Because the amount of compensation pro- |repairing of all the roads that issued from/ pillars, called milliaria, marked the distances 
posed to be awarded to existing waterworks | Rome, medals were struck in commemoration from each gate. In the forum there was set 
| of the same, with the superscription Quod Vie up a pillar, on which were inscribed the dis- 

tances from Rome to each city, where the 


Because it does not provide for the union of | ro 





companies is excessive. 

The arbitrators who are to assess the amount | Munite sunt (see medals Nos. | and 2, Nardini, 
are not instructed to take into consideration | vol. i.) Nero repaired all the roads in Spain, roads respectively had their terminus. The 
either the cost of constructing the works re- | and I believe modern travellers in that country distances were not measured, as has been erro- 
|would like much to see him there again. neously supposed, from this pillar or golden 


quired de novo, or the extent to which new | 
works are rendered necessary im consequence | Vespasian was a great restorer of the public! milliarium, but they were measured from the 


of the defaults of the present companies, or Vie, and Trajan’s restoration of the Via Appia gates. This fact of the distances being 
the degree to which the companies have failed | is immortalised in sculpture. Marcus Anto-| measured from the gates, is ascertained by the 
to fulfil the obligations to the public which | ninus undertook the roads in Germany and in’ first milliariam on the Via Appia having been 
they have voluntarily undertaken.” | Belgium, and the emperors in succession, found in its place in the Vigna Nari, on the 
Further they oppose it,—‘ Because it does | however neglectful they might be in other right of the St. Sebastian gate, and the dis- 
not provide that the water to be supplied shall | matters, seldom got through their career with- tance of a 1,000 paces being measured by 
be the softest and purest procurable.” out a little engineering in this line. Finally, Fabretti towards Rome, was found to coincide 
Of course nothing will be done with the noo ees . the last ef the — 3 Aad od os the ee site of the Porta Capena. 
Be api ai iy ; : ‘read of who repaired roads in Italy. The} There are three ancient itineraries wht 
Bill this session: we doubt, indeed, if the, devastating war bf the Goths and Greeks put , come down to us pret gy thy 
government ever intended that it should pass, | an end to all such useful enterprises, and the | Livre de Poste, the various roads and distances 
but threw it out simply to keep the matter | roads became for many centuries almost im-/from place to place. The first is commonly 
alive. Such tubs, however, are very costly to| practicable. The materials, torn up or pushed called the Itinerary of Antoninus, because it 
the poor whale: @ thousand pounds a day co ward site, co — for pe ncn Pay Es —_ ee during the peaceful 
: shal ine efence, or walls to prevent incursions of reign of the ntonines, the golden period of 
will probably scarcely pay the expenses of the barbarians, and not until civilisation began to | the Roman empire. During a forty years 
recent inquiry and opposition. When it is dawn, did the highways receive any attention |of peace and good government, the arts and 
again brought forward, the sewerage question | from the reigning powers of Italy. {useful public works were encouraged ; and it 
should be united with it, and -the public | I shall now say a few words upon the | is one of the blessings upon which we may 
interest made the leading motive of the Bill We “ee contruction ¢f the Vize Antique. | congratulate the profession of architectural 
at ie ale a ial , ee itruvius does not disdain to give directions | science and art, that it flourishes best in the 
Again and again we reiterate our conviction | for making roads: he recommends that the , atmosphere of peace and good will on earth. 
of the pressing importance of good sanitary ¢ngineer should choose solid ground and level | ‘The second Itinerary was discovered at Augusta 
arrangements ; and we call upon all in their | and upon this lay his first covering ; and (Aost), in the possession of a certain Conrad 
mumnkseeeineesiathhnubiiang Weonal ‘that if there be any looseness in the soil, he} Peutinger, and is known under the name of 
titan ee : 's must consolidate it by means of wooden piles—|the Carta Peutingeriana: it is evidently of 
8 i¢ sorrows, increase t e happiness, | Fistucationibus cum magna cura solidetur.” Christian times, mention being made of St 
elevate the mind, and lengthen the lives of We — hardly imagine that this is a sub-| Peter’s Church: the orthography betrays the 
ject for poetry, but yet it is from a passage in | corrupted language of the eighth century, but 
arenes Dawes Statius, that we chiefly learn how a notwithstanding these defects of composition 
ON THE ANCIENT ROMAN ROADS AND | 6 9 ea commenced. First they cut two | and spelling, it is a precious document, and 
MODERN BRITISIL RAILWAYS* bee ae s, . indicate the width of the | unique of its kind, being the only one that 
t. Setnanin ans’ thin ouialceiae a. aaa 1en they cut down between these | affords us the least information of the state of 
eick daaguiieo thane: aremiioadiecat aeeaeeeaanee a to the hard bottom, and then | the world at that period. The third of these 
Rosman; aidhaeleenet amemaimnma aan ben a wae As the construction pro- | ancient Itineraries was found at Bordeaux; it 
shade with the-caniens nation 4 ~ sis ged angers Se shape: | describes the journey from that city to Jeru- 
verse a single province of the old Roman back-bone of a jon ee loc he ‘doteuee, oF | salem, and ial Raper te Shak aeeouns Maaet Heo 
dominions. Unpromising as this subject may | Virgil, “in a ree way; oF, ne it is called in title of the Jerusalem Itinerary: it appears to 
seem, it has already occupied the attention of ; the rough es Yr nid revelers aed of about the same date as the Curta 
archevlogists. Nicholas Bergier, the French | when 5 ee were a to be munite, but | Peutingeriana, ‘These are the three documents 
antiquary, who died in 1623, has left two/la “ via strati mf ser een th Date on eee 
eanrintanmngsniaadl ten frets Histnine dat toads om ~ _ whence is derived the known of the public roads of the Roman 
Grands Chemins de VEmpire Romain » | et sr i ee of this “opus empire. The two ancient Vie best known to 
Pratilli, a writer of the last century, has left a La ‘d aa Vie still existing on the Via Ostiensis the present world, are the Via Flaminia, by 
book on the Via Appia; and Voipi An Aa le . “ Appia, in the neighbourhood of | which travellers from the north enter Rome, 
suck 0m Latina Aagmariheiis pete sahil deca oe a in the best preservation is| and the Via Appia by which they leave it to 
cenveyneh thet nasion, "Shuma Aemadtoomens leer ve : ee ~ triumphal way that led | travel to Naples. The Via Aurelia, which led 
however, tell us nothing of the Macadams of | Alb Mo a Jupiter Latialis, on the to Centum Cella, now Civita Vecchia, has 
Geone: classic Gaye, dd aaa cada eae | al page the letters V.N., Via Numinis, recently acquired a celebrity which it never 
of a good tsadiiensiinabiens anaie ‘og ver Awe 1 be read upon this pavement, which | enjoyed in ancient times. 
tity of toll-bers. The Latin seimenil n- | has kept its place for near 2,000 years. All| ‘The Via Flaminia, however, does not pro- 
A RB ge “Hi : rammarians these remains, and many others that might be | ceed in the directi : i’ 
— g 7 yes. een denominations of enumerated about the hills of ante y Pre | Flo e ; 1 ees Fe ean ee 
ds— V la, ctus 2 TT ey cal | aoe x . ’ ” rence 2eyon ° 
the French Route "herids, ant Bh hg . | —. and Tivoli, are of the same description, | passing that Vridge, Me ibe aanls jared 
main road from one capital or peter th “ ee of large polygonal blocks of | the gate, the post-road falls in with the Via 
another; such were called Vise Co ve o | basaltic lava, found in many places near Rome, | Cassia, and the Via Flaminia leads int 
dots we shui als bridle ed, abou salar sas anaes mute Lake Regi soldes nd Monat Sorc, ‘This clebraied 
e size and dignity of the Via, adapted for | also apuchin convent, near Boville, Roman road was constructed by Cai 
donkeys and bipeds; and Iter s apted for also near the sepulchre of Cecilia Metella. Flaminius, tt f »y Caius 
y he al Pils sort oF « ea. » the unfortunate consul, who fell at 
general term for any path peat a ort of stone was called by the ancient the battle of Thrasimene: at that ti h 
travel upon. ‘The office of taki enough to) Romans siler, or lapis siliceus, and the places | Flaminian gate was at th at bane 
public roads devolved upon ng _ of the | where it was got were called lapidicine silicia : Corso, under the Capi lin aa 
who appear to have had denn tk ¢ Curatores, it will be sufficient to offer for your inspection , was alwa ys reck rer povormeray ." 
| : : y , | Wa Pontem III. The 
to inflict penalties for damages caanen power some specimens of this material, which I ga- Via eee heen cg : C ius; i 
. | ‘ f - Martius; it 
as our railway companies have fie oe with my own hands in Italy. The ended at Arime - . Ritnini ietar 
third class in order. Some 4 "1 eep the | Roman Vize were edged by a step on each side: of 222 mile se cainauetihienaeoiaainan a 
. ; st . | ; ed through N Terni 
road were planned and compl Sonik lines of these were called crepidines, margines, or um- | Spoleto. befo anene egy a esr 
' ; , ae | hrough the Appenines 
republic, but the earliest and most a | bones: they were about 9 inches in elevation. | to r h Pi elit aye 7 
a ‘ ul |The other material: : on. | to reach Pisaro, and in some places, especiall 
og Meulby the Rev. B. Burgess, B.D., at the ordinan | ture of “oda ache tr elscuger W bert Ramsar retin Soracte, con- 
eneral Meeting of the Royal Instineg @ Ordinary | ¢ - 1 fragments of all sorts, called | siderable remains of it be 7 
tects, Tune 30, 1851 yal Institute of British Arch’. |““Tudus,” which we should call in plai d whi ca ee, ented: The 
= bmagiadhs bia: taeemeotinn semtben M “e road which I shall seek now to describe, and 
’ esta ;|make the object of comparison, is the Via 


their fellow-creatures and,—themselves, 
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Appia, upon which were bestowed the greatest 














Therme of Caracalla, is to be recognised the | Fossombrone, there is a | 

4 i y great work, a narrow 
care and expense, both under Republican and site of the ancient Boville ; and in going from | passage cut out of a rock, a part of which is 
Imperial Rome. It was chiefly on the Appian thence, the Via Appia passes through the | even cut through, so that an arch is formed over 
way that the great triumphal processions ap- | slope of the Alban hills, and reaches the valley | head; it appears from traces of inscriptions, 


proached Rome from the east; the chariot | of Ariccia; here we find the first great work | that Vespasian was the author of this bold 


wheels of Pompey and triumphant Sylla | which belongs to this queen of Roman ways. | enterprise. 

moved over its pavement, which, in some |The modern road passes through the town of We are all familiar with the Pont de Gard 
places, still exists; its splendid sepulchral | Ariccia, but the old via passed beneath it, near Nismes, which I cite because it was a 
monuments on each side of it have left their | having to traverse a valley, and to sustain its bridge as well as an aqueduct: perhaps, the 
skeletons to mark its direction; and we may level. It is here that we find those magni-| greatest work of all is the Via Trajana, leading 
still stand near the tomb of Cecilia Metella, | ficent substructions to which I have already to his bridge across the Danube ; there, under 
and imagine, amidst the stillness which now | alluded: the whole extends for a length of 100 a perpendicular cliff, a road is ingeniously cut 
prevails, the shouts of the applauding multi- | geometrical paces, and the greatest depth orele- out, and a foundation given to it by means of 


tudes, which welcomed Cicero from exile.’ vation is 33 feet, the least 3 feet; the whole is beams inserted in the rock; and every one 


— was called the Queen of Roads, as Statius|a solid mass, except three arches, used for must admire the skill which has overcome 
the poet sings : 


ers of materials, and for greater such formidable obstacles to making a road. 
“ Appia Longarum teritur regina Viarum.” | solidity; and I do not perceive that in the Drawings illustrative of this great work, and a 
‘hi d fi b ; | whole sixteen miles which we have now tra- | detailed description, may be seenin Paget’s work, 
1 a ‘a rst constructed by Appius yelled from Rome on this via, there are lately published: the bridge to which the Via 
Claudius, the consor, 310 years before the | any great cuttings or levellings which would Trajana led, was the same as that which is 


Christian era; it was repaired and laid down | pass the ordinary labour of laying down a_ sculptured on his triumphal column.* 
in many places with new silex by Trajan, and, | road; from Ariccia we descend to Genzano, 


in all probability, made entirely anew from | ang approach the Lake of Nemi. 
Beneventum to Brundusium: several of the! ‘The Via Appia having now reached the edge 


snes F . . ARCHITECTURE. 
milliaria are still standing along the Pontine | of the Pontine Marshes, runs in a dead flat to ot . t 
Marshes, bearing inscriptions which tell us 


: re. gad ‘l'erracina; the next two stages (mutationes)) > The Transitional Period, A.D. 3145-1190. 
that Trajan laid it down with silex, at his own | after Ariccia bring us to names consecrated in —Ia vain do we look in this, the third | eriod, 
expense, Silice sud pecunid stravit, and the| sacred history. The Christians of Romethought fT apy of those proofs which “F. S. A. 
dates square with the 104th year of the Chris-| jt not a journey too far to go out, some thirty- promised us of the truth of his proposition, 
tianera. Wehave a graphic description of : : that “the peculiarities by which Mr. Sharpe 


: Sage | three miles, and some fifty-one, to meet the ; re aes 
the Via Appia given by the secretary of Beli- | preat Apostle of the Genciles coming os am his oe ee. me uae 
sarius in the sixth century, which it will be in- | p : “on 1. 1. | successive but contemporaneous.” Nota single 
y> | Puteoli, at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns. | ¢, well- kaown example” — not one “ well 


teresting to hear. “To traverse the Appian | ny am 2 . nail 
way,” says Procopius, “is a distance of five | ee do 8 canine authenticated date ”’—appears to support his 
days’ journey for a govd walker, and it leads | Asncur end the sea-shore; the white rocks of assertion. From this utter absence of all 
from Rome to Capua; its breadth is such that anvur still shine in the sun, as they did when attempt to redeem the promise, on the oa 
two chariots may meet upon it, and pass each | pJorace made his journey to Brundusium, and of which he craved space in age 3 ace e 
other without interruption, and its magnificence I consider this passage of the rocks of Anxur diverts our attention by tb; awe. 
surpasses that of all other roads. For con-| to hare been the second great work in making marks :—“ This begins just thirty — soo 

early: the earliest authenticated instance of 


structing this great work, Appius caused the | the Via A ypia. Sixteen miles further is the sas ‘ey ea eee oj 
materials to be fetched from a great distance, town of Fendi, and it is easy to see that much | the transition of style in England is the choir 


so as to have all the stones hard, and of the | }ahour has been expended about that ancient | of ; re: begun in po af tl a . uf 
nature of millstones, such as are not to be. town, and about Itri, in carrying on the UE. S. cpp oe 4 Pe he oie ined ms 
found in this part of the country: having | straight line of road, but after clearing Formia, | Periods,” he 1 well “e ‘s b 1d; rt sick I 
ordered this material to be smoothed and pear the present Mola di Gaeta, the difficulties a caggpte maggie rt oy ppg be Ae 
polished, the stones were cut in corresponding | must have ceased: the famous Minturnian have E pter “hi aig of ad ate ager n 
angles, so as to fit together in jointures, with- | \farshes might require a large quantity of the Period, an = “eal pas a i which. ci 
out the intervention of copper, or any other!) pybus and Fistucationes of Vitruvius, to gain | one -—_ a ns bye A a. - 
material to bind them, and inthis manner they | 4 solid bottom, but nothing serious obstructs | P/°?4 a ult, F gg ge ges 
were so firmly united, that in looking at them jy. engineer until he arrives at Capua, having Canter Dury — a 1 neon - : a — 
one would say they had not been put together | effected a distance of 142 miles. ‘There is one maa sty wok ame hee the wu! ian 
by art, but had grown so upon the spot, and | particular in which the engineering of Roman ees ings, ‘hich kee Centexbery ha that 
notwithstanding the wearing of so many ages,| ;oads and modern railways coincided: they | liet pen 7 pe oF dic Sucteesh, tannetdd 
being traversed daily by a multitude of vehicles | },.} pursued a straight line, both filled up| “7 » con pote ee oe dae Rieaniea anid 
and all sorts of cattle, they still remain un- | ho}Jows, or bestrode vallies and glens, by via- | Ter Tcadeloul buildings at ‘a. an. t 
moved, nor can the least trace of ruin or waste ducts and bridges, both cut through hills, and | re goat eg subsequently to the year ‘LIT. 
be observed upon these stones, neither do they | cjeared away opposing rocks, and even a\y} =i i daelste of Gunel tien: enenaalinn ea 
appear to have lost any of their beautiful polish; | tunnel is mot wanting to compare with siti teag tothe d agguayste yt seman, 1d 
and such is the Appian way.” Whatever we |some of our own, in the Grotto of Posilipo, = T Gad which “a elécte. Mecawhile I 
may say about our modern railways, and great | near Naples, and the cuttings of the rocks | peal balk kote eneahle. 

works of the present century, the paving of of Anxur may be placed at humble dis- | ““,, F.S. A.” goes on to assert that “ occa- 


Appian Claudius, made, jast 2,161, years, G0 |saney ‘with the blasting of the cliff at Dover. | sional instances of the use of the pointed arch 
might be safely recommended to the study of Rut in making these comparisons, it is always | 


: nd earlier, and indeed throughout 
the curators of Oxford-street and the Maryle ito be borne in mind that the ancients had no my ——— style.” Sinaesia Cees to 
bone vestry, the next time they lay their heads | junpowder, and wanted all those mechanical | ae thee lle Ei bed Gk ween tie ‘to 
together to make a wooden pavement. I shall | | ventions which modern science has given us; et “f tap peat building in England, 
give but one specimen of the form of those | put even in a comparison of manual labour | ° , 


i i j i - . nstruction of which can be proved, not 
ancient Itineraries to which I have alluded, by | ang quantity of material, it might, I think, be. “30 4 etek et We 4 ws “pacer 
taking the journey from Rome to Capua, pro- | shown that all the great works of the Roman | cated” date, to be earlier than A.D. 1145, 


perly called the Via Appia: the further distance, Empire would hardly equal in the aggregate which exhibits the pointed arch. 

from Capua to Brundusium, must be consi- } the works which now exist in a single, and)“ p Wher on “F. S. A.” asserts that “the 
dered as an addition made subsequently. The | that the most contemptible, province of the! jointed arch alone is no proof of transition 
Itinerary of Antoninus gives the stages and | Seal Augustus Cesar. Before I! =o aed gee + Ragpmamecens 
; 5 g 8 |dominions of Aug \of style: had he, instead of ’ 
distances thus :-— | proceed to speak of our own great works, | that “the pointed arch is not the only proof 





THE SEVEN PERIODS OF ENGLISH 





aE eee Ip as A I will enumerate some of those of the lof transition of style” in England, he would 
Tres Tabernas waa ee we M. P. XVII. greatest celebrity belonging to the an- | have been more co! rect: it is rever used 
Appii Forum ........ M.P. XVIII. cient Romans. The substructure of the | vithout greater or less indications of progress 
Sereschaiies aa ev vetewe 3 . 3 a | Ariccian Valley miy be calculated by cubic feet | in the oe and other parts; these indica- 
fama. usta al. \of masonry, if we may so call these large | tions being naturally in the earlier examples 
Minturnas..........+. M.P. IX. | masses of stone laid one upon another: taking | less apparent and pronounced, than in the 
Sinuessam............ M.P. IX. | i those substructions at 500 feet in length, 18 | Latat One 

SMPRNERS ssn as 04es pabiimgeien [feet in mean depth or height, and a width of | “4” 7 ancet Period, A.D. 1190-1245.—Under 


The Via Appia coincides with the modern road | 26 feet, as measured by Pratilli, and supposing | this head “ F. S. A.” makes, for the first time, 
that now leads from the church of 8. Cesario, | the mass to be solid and uniform, we get an) attempt to act up to his promise; and 
where the Via Latina branches out from it, to | amount of 234,000 cubic feet. I have already ‘in support of his assertion that “ Lancet 
the church of S. Sebastiano: continual traces | mentioned the cutting of the rock at Terracina : | windows were weed for a much longer period 
of the old pavement may still be seen, as the | another example of great manual Jabour is to| than Mr. Sharpe assigns to them, contem- 
way runs between the naked masses of sepul-|be seen in going from Rocea di Papa to the poraneously with windows of other forms,”— 
chres to the ruins, commonly called Roma | Via Latina, under the Mons Algidus: the mount | | 14) cog, as cases in point, the windows af 
Vecchia. A little beyond these ruins, which |is cut for a considerable distance down to @) 00. Crown of Canterbury, which he 
appear to be the remains of a castrum, the old | depth of 50 feet, so as to give a narrow pas-| «are ag perfectly lancet-shaped as any 
Via falls in with the modern road to Albano, | sage, in which the traveller finds himseif ® | others that can be cited;” and “the cele- 
which leaves Roma by the Porta S. Giovanni | prisoner, if any one chose to block up the en- | 











i i i . Again, three miles from | @.Sehe canta’. 
Laterano: at ten miles from the site of the| trance either way. 4 » thi tinued, 
ancient Capena gate, which stood under the | Acqualagna on the Via Flaminia, not far from | + See p. 417, ante 
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re >: r i y , ting on this subject, and of 
ee miner om or a the wots aa pay ore which . brings to 
Nona windows of Becket’s Crown are the task, it is impossible to speak “ng panes 
broad windows of pointed form,—certainly | and if “ F.S. A. ig og that yi ped 
not much resembling a lancet in shape,—and | gestion he throws = ng oy _ . | , - 
by no means of that elegant and well-known | lessen the interest which eaca . us 0 Y “ 
proportion which is so omens the Lancet | cs beng rss of the other, he grievously 
Period, and — cohen - aacanel _ ‘6. Curvilinear Tracery, A.D. 1315-1360.— 
Pees 9 saadig ate, those would have | Here for the second time“ F. S. A.” brings for- 
been nothing remarkable in the fact that traces | ward facts. He instances a a ae — 
fa feature so characteristic of an entire | close of the Geometrical I eriod, in whic ere 
Period as the one in question, should have | are windows containing Curvilinear Tracery ; 
made their appearance, at the close of the pre- and argues accordingly, not only that Geo- 
ceding Period, or that we should find here and metrical and Curvilinear Tracery are contem- 
there. in some of the latest Transitional Build- | poraneous, but that such a fact is a fatal objec- 
“ ’ paicathaaand ' 5 " S : ° ° ‘ z f Geo- 
ings, a dog-tooth moulding, a stiff-leaved | tion to the separation into two classes of 
capital, or a lancet window. The qualification, | metrical and Curvilinear buildings : similarly, 
therefore, with which I undertook to discuss | I suppose, if he found a building in pc 
the proposition of “FS. A.,” referring to the| is frequently the case, there occurred examples 
progressive character of our National Archi- | both of the chevron and the dog-tooth mould- 
tecture, is the best answer I can give to the | ings, he would declare tlie distinction between 
argument which he proposes to found upon| Norman and Early English buildings to be at 
the admitted fact, that a window of pointed|/an end. Wymington Church, to which he 
form was constructed in the east end of Can-/ attaches the date a.p. 1270-1290, belongs to 
terbury Cathedral half a dozen years before the | the latest part of the Curvilinear I eriod 3 that 
true commencement of the proposed Lancet is to say, nearly a century later than “F.S. A. 
Period. declares it to be. We want, therefore, his 
Now, if “F.S. A.” will apply precisely the authority for this date. % 
same argument to the close of the Lancet Period 7, Rectilinear Period, a.v. 1360-1550.—As 
that I have applied to its commencement, and neither “examples” nor “ dates” illustrate 
make precisely the same allowance, in point of his remarks, we will leave the few words which 
iime, for the occasivaal occurrence of a Lancet he devotes to this Period to carry what weight 
window in the few first years of the Geome- they may. 
trical Period, he will no longer wonder to see,| In conclusion, let us again refer to the pro- 
as in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, position “F.S, A.” pledged himself to prove : 
genuine Lancet windows still occurring occa- ‘‘ Mr. Sharpe’s divisions were not successive 
sionally in the early part of the latter Period; ; periods, but were frequently contemporaneous, 
and if, further, he will apply this same mode as is easily proved by well-known examples 
of reasoning to the whole of the Seven Periods and well-authenticated dates.” Has he proved 
in question, he will find that all his difficulties | this?. Has he attempted to do so as regards 
will disappear, and that sufficient margin will) five out of the seven Periods? Has he not 
be given to cover those few apparent ana-| substituted unsupported assertions for the 
chronisms which appear so much to disturb | proofs which he declared he possessed? And, 
him, and which compelled Mr. Rickman, in| in the case of the two Periods in which he has 
his division of church architecture into four, brought forward exaimples and dates, has he, 
styles instead of seven, to make the periods of | even supposing his dates to be correct, proved 
transition between two styles almost as broad | his proposition ? 
as those of the styles themselves. | I leave the answer in the hands of your 
Now “F.S. A.” asserts that the Five Sisters | readers, and will conclude, for the present, 
of York Cathedral were built A.D. 1250-1260, | by requesting him to supply us with the 
but in order to judge whether this is a specu- | authorities on the strength of which lie asserts 
lative or a “ well-authenticated date,” I must | the Five Sisters at York to have been built 
again beg him to give us his authority, and the | a.p. 1250-1260, and Wymington Church a.p. 
original text, ipsissimis verbis, from which he | 1270-1290. 
derives it. For although a.p. 1250 is only 
five years later than A.p. 1245, 1am not dis-| I wave to apologize to Mr. Freeman for the 
posed at present, and in the absence of such | mistake I have inadvertently fallen into in 
authority, to believe that this work, although | attributing to him the first proposal of a 
of rich and advanced character, is of so late | “Geometrical Style.” I was certainly under 
a date as that ascribed to it by “ F. S, A.” that impression ; but the point is of very little 
5. Geometrical Period, A.D. 1245-1315.—| moment. I merely wished to show that the 
The whole of the remarks of “ F. S. A.” under | idea was not a new one; that it had been pro- 
this head are simply assertions exhibiting his | posed ten years ago and not adopted. Re. 


EDMUND SHARPE, 








anonymous opinion upon several points un-/specting Mr. Cox’s letter I have only to! 


supported by a single “ example” or a single | observe, that I understand by a Period, a 
“date.” He has, however, made a reference | fixed space of time, and not an indefinite one, 
here which I cannot pass over so lightly. | and that the term appears to me badly chosen, 
After stating that this Period includes part as calculated to mislead. Mr. Sharpe’s theories 
of two of the established styles, the Early are not supported by facts: he generalizes too 
English and the Decorated, he proceeds, | rapidly from a few instances, and overlooks an 
‘The idea is not anew one: the same divi- ‘equal number of instances which tell the 
sion and the same name for it was proposed | opposite way. His theory respecting the use 


' 


Society in 1842.” 
if th , 
and if the proposal went to the extent of the examples are about as numerous on one 


separating and distinguishing, by a peculiar side as the other: for instance, in Christ | 


| 


title, not merely the windows and tracery of Church Cathedral, Oxford, the arches of the. 
this period, but the entire buildings them- | nave are round, while those of the clerestory | 
selves, their mouldings and details, and of are pointed, being exactly the opposite of Mr. | 
identifying them by certain recognizable pecu- Sharpe’s theory. This church was finished | 
ag of form and fashion, then undoubtedly | about 1180, and the pointed arch does not | 
ro Ae He anticipated by several years any | occur except in these clerestory windows, ob- 

= ation, on my part, of similar views ; but, | viously the latest part of the building. The | 
whether his proposal went to this extent or | choir and its aisles, which are the earlier por-| 


not, it is very evident that Mr. Fre: "8 ti 
Mr. eman’s |¢ :| 
views and my own, and I think I ma Se conitltcthesene a ane Ith | 


those of two or three other architecturalists of 
no ordinary repute, hare heen running for 
some years past in singularly similar courses : 
and that, too, I believe, with little or no inter 
communication.* Of Mr. Freeman’s recentyalu 


Now if this be the case, true in some instances and not in others, and 


‘ter, though late Norman. I quite agree with 
'Mr. Cox, that in one sense the whole history 


of architecture is one of continual change, and 
that the division into styles is arbitrary; but 
after such a division has been generally agreed 
upon for the last thirty years, and after its 
‘general accuracy has been examined and 
‘attested by a host of observers at least as 
‘learned, as careful, and as accurate as Mr. 
Sharpe himself, it is rather unreasonable of 
that gentleman to assume his own individual 
\observations to be superior to those of all 
others combined. If he were content to make 
his observations subservient to the general cause 
by adopting the received system, instead of 
‘endeavouring to upset it altcgether, it would 
/not only be more modest, but he would be 
‘more likely to receive thanks, and to have his 
‘labours properly appreciated. Mr. Cox says, 
that “in matters of system and principle we 
are agreed.” I shall be glad to find it so, but, 
‘as far as I understand the matter, Mr. Sharpe 
| refuses to adopt the received system of four 
great divisions (corresponding nearly to the 
four centuries), with subdivisions and tran- 
‘sitions between each. He wishes to establish 
a new system of his own, with seven great 
divisions, which he calls periods. It is against 
‘this change of system that I protest, as these 
| proposed new divisions are less marked, less 
\true, than the old ones. The features which 
Mr. Sharpe chooses as characteristic of each 
|successive “ period” are not so in fact: the 
instances which do not apply are almost as 
/numerous as those that do. The different 
| varieties of windows on which Mr. Sharpe 
‘relies do not sufficiently mark successive 
| periods: they are almost as often used simul- 
‘taneously. Mr. Cox says that I lay “ too 
‘absolute a stress upon the importance of 
| dates ;” but it appears to me that in a question 
‘of this kind everything depends upon dates : 
lif I can show that Lancet windows, for in- 
| stance, were commonly used both before and 
after Mr. Sharpe’s ‘“ Lancet Period,” such a 
| division can only mislead, and we must have 
| better ground than this before we agree to give 
| up the received system, and adopt Mr. Sharpe’s 
inew one. In my last letter, in referring to 
| Dugdale as my authority for the date of 
\Iffey Church, I of course meant only to 
refer your readers and Mr. Sharpe to the 
authority from which I had taken it; but the 
real authority is obviously the Kenilworth 
| Register, as quoted by Dugdale. I have not 
access to the original register, and do not 
know whether it is still in existence or not. 
Cambridge. F, S. A. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON 
COMPETITION STATUETTES. 
Most of our readers who have visited the 
| Sculpture Court in the Great Exhibition have 
| doubtless observed the octagon stand in the 





‘centre of the room, containing, in stages, the 
| statuettes sent to the Art-Union of London, in 
/reply to the offered premiums of 100/. and 501. 
for the first and second best figure adapted for 
bronze. The council, desiring that the works 


| should be exhibited to the public before adju- 
, dication, have only just now made their selec- 
‘tion: they have awarded the first prize to 


by Mr. Freeman to the Oxford Architectural | of the pointed arch is one of these cases: it is | -_vatan panished n'the mopenens of sappened 


triumph,” found to be by Mr. H. H. Armstead ; 
and the second to the statuette called “ Soli- 
tude,” found to be by Mr. John Lawlor. 
They have further pointed out for special com- 
mendation “ Ephialtes chained ” as a work of 
great merit, although not adapted to their 
wants: the author of this is Mr. F. H. Hunt. 





Doncaster WaTER-works.—The corpo- 
ration have advertised for plans and estimates 
of water-works suitable to the locality; pre- 
mium 100/. The source of supply, it appears, 


y add the nave, with the vaults of the aisles and the | is confined to the river Dun, at or above the 

clerestory windows, are Transitional. ‘The nave | weir of the present water-wheel, and the works 
of Ely Cathedral is another instance of late | required are stated to be such as to insure a 
+ | Norman work, within Mr.Sharpe’s Transitional constant supply of filtered water, the altitude 
- Period: the remains of the Infirmary Church, | of service to b 


e adequate to supply the top 


abl tsi ' »4-| so long called the Saxon Church, probably | rooms of the highest houses in the most ele- 
abit contributions to the stock of information | belong to the same period. ‘The chapter | vated part of the town, and to the project so 





en this letter was written.—Ep, 


wet Freeman’s letter of last week had not appeared | House and gateway of Bristol also belong to, much of the present system of works is to be 
this period, and are not of Transitional charac- | adapted as is practicable. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Worksop.—The new Corn Exchange at 
Worksop was opened on Wednesday in last week. 
It is situated in Potter-street. The approach 
from the street to the level of the Exchange is 
by eight steps of Yorkshire stone. From a cor- 
ridor, through the vestibule, is the entrance to 
the Exchange, which is 58 feet long by 29 
wide, and 19 feet high: the assembly-room 
over it is of the same size. The Exchange is 
lighted by five windows on the east side, and 
four on the west. The principal staircase con- 
sists of 31 steps, up to the landing of the 
assembly-room. This is a large room, 
capable of holding 1,000 people standing. It 
is lighted by five windows on each side, and 
has three fire-places. The orchestra at the 
entrance end is 21 feet 6 in extent, the width 
12 feet 6. Beyond the assembly-room will be 
the magistrates’ retiring and refreshment- 
room. It is lighted by two Venetian windows, 
one at each end. The ceiling of this room 
consists of sunk panels and enriched cornices. 
Passing through the Corn Exchange, the sack 
market is reached: it is 33 feet 6 in length, 
by 17 wide; beyond which, to the south, are 
the butchers’ shambles, which comprise ten 
shops. This building is octagonal, and has a 
projecting roof 13 feet 6, for fruit, butter, 
vegetables, poultry, and earthenware markets, 
and at the two extreme angles will be the fish 
market. Mr. Giibert, of Nottingham, is the 
architect, Mr. Ferguson, the contractor. The 
Duke of Newcastle, Earl of Scarborough, and 
a number of other gentlemen were at the 
formal opening, and at a dinner which fol- 
lowed. 


stone work of the old piers has been restored, 
and the proportions of the arches displayed by 
the removal of pews and galleries. The par- 
close on either side of the centre chancel has 
again been filled with carved tracery of the 
same designs as before, and stallwise seats 
have been arranged against them in accordance 
with old seats which formerly filled the chan- 
cel. The chancel is ceiled with ribbed panel- 
ling, tracery being introduced at the eastern 
end. A curiously carved pulpit of the age of 
the Stuarts, thrown aside as lumber, has been 
repaired, cleansed, and fixed upon a moulded 
stone base against the south pier of the chan- 
| cel arch. On examination, the walls, it is said, 
| were found in such an unsettled state that iron 
| cramps were necessary to ensure their safety : 
they have been rendered ornamental. ‘These 
,and various other works were carried out by 
| Mr. John Hellis, of Odiham, builder, under 
the guidance of Mr. H. Woodyer. 


Worcester.—At another meeting of the sub- 
| scribers to the window proposed to be erected | 
iin the Cathedral to the memory of the late | 
Queen Dowager, it was stated by Sir E. H. | 
| Lechmere, on the part of the committee, that | 

if the testimonial were set up in the Lady! 
Chapel, as decided, the cost would be 9001., 
In consequence of the required alterations in 
_the stone-work; and as it appeared that the | 
,amount of the subscriptions was not quite, 
700/., it was proposed to abandon this choice, | 
| Lord Lyttleton saying that the only alternative | 
| was to select the south window of the great 
transept. The only objection to that window 
| was its being so high up. That selection, 
according to a local paper, was ultimately con- 








_ Nottingham.—“ Ata recent meeting of the firmed, and the committee were instructed to 
Nottingham town council, says a local paper, | procure designs as soon as possible, and submit 
“the formation and appropriation of public them to a future meeting. 


walks and recreation-grounds for the in- | 


habitants, underwent discussion. The com-| 
mittee appointed to superintend the setting out 
of the newly-enclosed lands, reported that at 
an early day the arboretum and extensive | 
boulevards or pleasure walks would be ready, 
for opening to the public, when they suggested 
that a grand féte be held. It was further sug- | 
gested that the foundation-stone of extensive | 
refreshment-rooms be laid on the same day in 
thearboretum, tobe built partly after the manner 


|  Winterbourne.—The foundation stone of ten 


almshouses was laid here on Wednesday in 
last week by Mrs. Jones, widow of the Rev. 
J. W. Jones, at whose expense they are to be 
endowed for infirm and aged poor of the 
parish. The design was furnished by Mr. W. 
B. Hull, architect. 

Swansea.—We understand that the contract 
for the Swansea Docks has been taken, and 
that they will be commenced immediately. 


of the Hyde-park building, and appropriated, _Hereford.—The formal re-opening of the 
to the purposes of a conservatory or winter- church of St. Francis Xavier, in Broad-street, 
garden, to furnish objects of study for students | after its entire cleaning and redecoration, took 
at the School of Design, and the means of | place on Thursday last. The decoration, | 
constant intellectual recreation for all classes | which has been executed by Mr. H.T. Bulmer, | 
of the inhabitants. The suggestion for a féte, | is chiefly Byzantine. The walls, as described | 
or inauguration, was unanimously adopted, | in the local Times, are in dead green of various | 
and an invitation is to be given to the royal| shades; the sunken columns being relieved | 
commissioners.’—The Messrs. Marshall, of | with a floral design, of brighter hues, running | 
Leeds, well-known spinners and woollen) perpendicularly. ‘The coved roof is pannelled 
manufacturers, are about to erect factories atin drab and other shades of yellow; and the 
Nottingham, it seems; and other wealthy roof of the skylight is covered with golden 
firms, from Lancashire and Yorkshire, are| stars on a deep blue ground. The effect of | 
said to be also selecting sites for similar | this decoration is said to be to get rid of the 
purposes. somewhat ball-room character of the building. | 

Birchanger.—The old roof of Birchanger | “ ‘The ‘sanctuary,’ or eastern end,” continues | 
Church has been replaced by a timbered our authority, “is, of course, more highly | 
wrought and stained open roof with carved | decorated: under the bright sunlight, with 
stone corbels, from drawings by Mr. Pritchett, | the added light of tapers, the rich hues of 
of Bishops Stortford, architect. A Caen stone | flowers, and the gorgeous vestments of the | 
bell turret has been erected at the west end.| bishop and his priests, the picture was very 
The works were done by Mr. Erswell, of Saf- | rich and imposing, without the glare which we | 
fron Walden, builder. have erewhile seen in such spectacles. The} 





clared, and intimation given of a further 
— of price to 5s. a thousand cubic 
eet. 

Birmingham.—The church of St. Jude is 
finished. This new edifice, which has been 
built by Mr. Wilson from designs by Mr. 
Orford, is in the Early English style, and 
consists of nave, aisles, sacristy, and chancel, 
There is no tower, but a bell turret is raised 
over the west gable. The building con- 
tains 1,300 kneelings, all with open backs, 
like plain stalls, of which 1,000 are free. 
The donor of the site, General Vyse, has 
commissioned Messrs. Pemberton, of New- 
hall Hill, to fill the four chancel windows. 
with stained glass. One of the windows ie. 
of two lights, and contains in the head the 
arms of General Vyse. The other three are 
each of a single light, crossed diagonally by 
diapered bands of ruby and blue. Round 
each of the windows is a floriated border. 
Messrs, Pemberton have added, as a gift from 
themselves, the staining of a small window 
over the chancel arch. Between 200/. and 
300/. are yet wanted before the church can be 
offered to the bishop for consecration. 

Wolverhampton.—The opening of the new 
Corn Exchange, according to the Staffordshire - 
Advertiser, is likely to be retarded by an 
“untoward event” which is said to have be- 
come awkwardly manifest during the last few 
days, viz., the gradual sinking of the dome of 
the building, the weight of which, nearly 
thirty tons, has apparently proved too much 
for the roof. The building is to be thoroughly 
examined by a competent architect. Pre- 
cautions to prevent any accident or further 
subsidence of the dome have been taken in 
the meantime by supporting those portions 
most exposed to the strain of the materials. 
An opinion has been expressed that the ex- 
treme heat of the weather lately contracting 
the woodwork and expanding the iron mate- 
rials, has contributed to the accident. 

Burslem.—'The foundation stone of Sneyd 
district church was laid on Tuesday week. The 
building is in the early English style, and 
consists of a nave of five bays, with north and 
south aisles, and a chancel. ‘The north- 
western angle of the building is surmounted 
by a tower and spire of considerable dimen- 
sions, the latter of which is covered with 
stone-coloured tiles. The church will accom- 
modate about 480 adults besides a number of 
children, and the seats will be free. The 
architect is Mr. G. 'T. Robinson, of Wolver- 
hampton, and the builders are Messrs. Holmes, 
of Liverpool: Mr. Ralph Hales, clerk of the 
works. 

Liverpool.—One of the local papers remarks 
that whilst other branches of trade and com- 
merce are increasing in the port, the iron 
trade, which once gave employment to thou- 
sands of artisans in Liverpool, has been suf- 
fering a gradual and serious declension, suffi- 
cient to threaten that, at some early day, if 
may, for all but repairing purposes, become 
entirely extinct. This is considered the more 
strange from the extended and extending use 
to which iron is now being applied both in ship- 
ping and in architecture. Certain it is that the 
trade has been gradually leaving the Mersey 
and settling down on the Clyde or elsewhere. 
For many months the furnaces at several large: 


Windsor.—Contracts have been entered into | 
for a new 6-inch main to be laid from the gas- | 
works to the top of Bier-lane, for the better sup- | 
ply of gas to the lower part of the town, and of | 
Eton. Contracts have also been taken for a new | 
gasholder, 50 feet in diameter, to contain about 
30,000 cubic feet of gas; and an additional num- | 
ber of retorts are being erected, and other im- 
provements contemplated. The company, we 
hope, says the Windsor Express, will continue 
to bear in mind that the purer the gas is the 
more it will be liked; the cheaper it is the 
more it will be consumed; and last, not least, 
the greater the consumption the greater the 
profits. 

Odiham.—The three chancels of the parish 
church of All Saints, in this town, have been 
re-opened, after restoration. ‘lhe repairs com- 
prise five new windows, with geometrical tra- 
eery. ‘The old chancel arch, which was in a 


precarious state, has been rebuilt, and the! 


|foundries in the town have been blown out. 


walls of the ‘sanctuary’ are decorated in ob- hey 
: | It was only the other week that a composition 


long, square, and lozenge-shaped divisions of | 
green, lilac, blue, and gold; the divisions en- | 
closing flowers, the sacred monogram, &c. | 
The model of the Holy Sepulchre, which is | 
gilt, with red sparingly introduced, rests upon | 
an altar composed of white marble, panelled | 


‘with green and other shades of the same stone. | 


The columns which support the roof of the} 
apse, or recess behind the altar, are painted | 
green, with a floral device in flesh colour carried | 
around spirally. This is, to our mind, the | 
least satisfactory part of the decoration: the| 
too strongly contrasted colours of the pillars | 
uniting somewhat harshly with the rest of the | 


| 
| 


picture.” 

Devonport.—The last report of the progress | 
of the Gas and Coke Company is described in | 
a local paper as an extremely favourable one. 
A dividend at the rate of 12/. per cent. per 
annum for the last half-year has been de-| 


with their creditors by the enterprising pro-- 
prietors of the Windsor works was announced,. 
and now there is to be a sale of the machinery 
and materials of the Clarence foundry,—a sale 
in which the lots are so extensive, that thirty- 
four days are expected to elapse before the 
auction can be brought to a close. Con- 
nected with certain “ startling disclosures ”’ in 
the dock surveyor’s department, where a most 
elaborate, distinguished, and astounding sys- 
tem of jobbery is alleged to have been going 
on for some years past, it is said that although 
“the salary of the dock surveyors is 3,5000. 
per annum, yet it appears that the dock walls 
are generally in a cracked and unsale state, 
being only held temporarily together by iron 
plates, bolts, and tye-rods, at an enormous. 
expense.” A sub-committee has been ap- 
pointed, it is said, to put matters to rights. 
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We must hear more before we admit the truth 
of the allegations.* 

Glasgow. —A swimming-bath has_ been 
formed at the Paisley-road. The water is sup- 
plied by the Gorbals Gravitation Works. The 
length of the bath is 60 feet, breadth 20 feet. 
At Anderston, too, as we lately noticed, ex- 


_ ertions are still kept up to establish cheap 


public baths. 

Scullomie, Kyle of Tongue.—A new harbour, 
on the north-west coast of Scotland, has just 
been contracted for on plans furnished to the 
Duke of Sutherland by Mr. J. Bremner, C.E., 
Wick. The harbour is to be at Scullomie, in 
the Kyle of Tongue, and county of Sutherland, 
and will be erected at a cost of 3,0001. The 
depth of water at high-water of spring tides is 
23 feet, and at low water 8 feet ; at high-water 
of ordinary tides 21 feet, and at low-water 
10 feet. 

Bradford.—The School of Design, which 
has been in operation for some years at Brad- 
ford, in connection with the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, is about to be removed from it, and, 
the local Observer fears, given up. The 
Mechanics’ Institute is greatly pressed for want 
of room, and the Atheneum, exclusively used 
by the School of Design, is intended to be 
converted into a reading-room. The Observer, 


however, proposes the erection of additional | 


buildings rather, on vacant ground attached 


to the Institute. The cost of suitable buildings, | 
filling up the whole of the vacant ground, | 


would be somewhere about 400/.; but should 
only half of the ground be built upon at pre- 
sent, it would cost some 2001. It would in- 
deed be a disgrace to a manufacturing town 
like Bradford, depending as it does so much 
upon beauty and effect in the goods produced, 
were so important an institution as the Schoo) 
of Design given up. 

Durham.—The various tenders connected 
with the erection of new markets for this city 
having been considered by the directors of the 
company authorised by Act of Parliament to 
erect the buildings, the entire works were 
contracted for as follows: — Masonry, Mr. 
Forster ; joinery, &c., Mr. Rr. Robson ; paint- 
ing, &e., Mr. Meggeson; slate work, Mr. R. 


Rule; plumber’s work, Mr. E. Heron; plas- | 
terer’s work, Mr. C. Coxon, all of Durham; 


and iron roofing, Mr. Charlton, of Neweastle. 








THE VALUE OF DATED STONES— 
HERALDIC INSIGNIA. 

In your article in last week’s BuILDER, 
referring to what the Americans have done 
and ought to have done, in regard to the 
Great Exhibition, you make some just remarks 
on the historical value of recorded dates, such 
as we are accustomed to bury on foundation 
stones, or which may be occasionally placed 
in more conspicuous situations, on inscribed 
tablets, or in windows ; or which might, as the 
American suggests, be impressed upon the 
surfaces of the very bricks and other materials 
used in building. 

This has reminded me to request you to 


denounce a trifling, but still very reprehensible, 


piece of Vandalism which has been recently 
perpetrated in the city of Westminster. You 
are aware that it was a frequent practice of the 
last century to place a stone tablet at the 
corner of a street, with its name carved there- 
on, and occasionally the date of the street. 
Such a stone there exists, with the date 1769 
(if my memory rightly serves me), at the 
corner of Fludyer-street, near Downing-street. 





; One f the Liverpool papers, in giving an account of 
these “awful dis ‘losures,” says :—*‘ The buying and sell- 
ing of situations has been general, one man having retired 
upon a competency realised by these malpractices : 
another had two private vehicles, one for Sundays and the 
other for week days, built in the yard, at the cost of the 
dock estate, the expenses being charged to various ac- 
counts, 80 as to conceal the transa ‘tion: others have re- | 
ceived the full amount of their salaries, in some instances 
as much as 200/. a year, although absent from their dutie 
the whole summer: one man, who died in 1847, appears ™ 
the books as having been fully employed till Tsi0 "bis 
widow continuing to receive her deceased husban i's 
wages, even after she had married a second husba 4 
another man received wages and sick money, and even Me 
Suneral expenses, seventeen months before his death : 
bakers, joiners, tailors, and carters, said to he wholly unfit 
and incompetent, have been appointed at high salaries as 
foremen and clerks; and mere boys have been paid 30s 
come ea on pleasure excursions for several weeks | 
8 € sensation created among all classes in | 
*verpool by these disclosures is not to be described.” | 


‘neatly executed, some party, who a few weeks 


Though this stone was perfectly legible, and | 


ago had obtained the employment of repainting 
the names of the streets, beplastered over the 
stone, and thus obliterated an interesting, | 
though humble, public monument. Without 
attaching undue importance to this petty | 
piece of mischief, I think it deserves to, 
be publicly noticed and _ stigmatised as| 
a wanton act of mutilation. The like) 
may have been done in other places out of| 
the sphere of my observation. It presents a 
melancholy contrast, when we observe the | 
British Americans yearning with deep interest | 
to recover the records of their forefathers, | 
whilst we are heedless of their destruction | 
under our very eyes. 

Having my pen in hand, allow me to add a| 
remark on the note of your leading article, | 
which states that “a wild boar” was the crest) 
of King Richard III. That was not the case. | 
His crest was the same as the royal crest at | 
present—a lion passant crowned. The boar) 
was his beast, used to support a shield or carry | 
a banner; also, as a cognisance or badge for | 
his retainers, and as a pendant for his collar of | 
livery. It was usual to typify great men by 
their heraldic beasts, and thus Richard of | 


Gloucester was called the Boar, or, for rhyme’s 


| sake, the Hog. From the disuse of cognisances 


(except in a few lingering instances), this is an 
error of not unfrequent occurrence. In many 
instances the ancient cognisances of our no- 
bility are obsolete, and nearly forgotten ; in 
others they have been converted into crests or 
supporters, or even into quarterings; but the 
contusion of modern ideas upon the subject 
does not necessarily involve any ambiguity 
when we are speaking of times when these 


several insignia were perfectly anes + N. 





SEWAGE OF CHESTER—COMPETITION. 


Tue following is the result of a competition 
for the first division of a main intercepting 
sewer to concentrate the drainage of the city of 
Chester into one channel, so that the whole of 
the sewage may be conveyed some distance 
down the river Dee before it discharges itself, 
or to a convenient point where it may be used 
as manure for the low lands on the banks of 
the river. 

Size of sewer, 3 feet 6 in. by 2 feet 8 in.; 
depth varying from 10 feet to 18 feet. Mr. 
Baylis, engineer. 
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BRICKWORK. 
| , ; in. arch, | 
th inch. 9 inch. + ame | 
ee ea eee - nt BES LGB te 2 | 
Do dy £es.d 2s. d. : + , 5 a 
Millar, John, Bebington ............... as : 12 0 016 0 013 0 |Per lineal yard, including brickwor!:, 
: ; : and excavation 
Murgatroyd, David, Birkenhead ... 012 6 019 0 016 0 | Ditto | 
Cooper, B., Macclesfield ................00+ 012 6 110 0 18 0 Ditto 
Benbow, W., Liverpool ............-.sse000 014 0 018 6 016 6 Ditto | 
Jones, Peter, Manchester ...... : 013 6 018 6 O15 6 Ditto | 
Maw, Wm., Liverpool ... 012 6 118 6 014 9 Ditto 
Edwards, Thomas, Birkenhead avast O84 0 : “6 Average ditto } 
Hemingway, B. and Co., Liverpool .... 015 3 1 4 3 0 19 6 Ditto 
Graham, John, Bebbington ........ 016 0 ; 6's 0 17 6 Ditto 
Clayton and Green, Liverpool ..... 016 6 114 2 1 510 Ditto 
Smith, Edward, Birkenhead ..... ph 016 0 os |Average ditto 
Houghton, H., Liverpool............... 017 9 112 3 BS | Ditto 
Humphreys, R., Chester .....................5 O18 6 139 Be ee Ditto 
Roberts, R., Chester cdiacaseanwabhaioes 019 0 140 i140 Ditto 
Middleditch, J., West Derby ......... 019 10 119 7 1.2.9 | Ditto 
Craven, William, Liscard ............... | 011 38 i21°9 7 36 Ditto 
Ouseley, Moses, Liverpool ................. 10 90 1 6 8 140 Ditto 
| Stainton, Henry, Everton : . Schedule of Prices a. ’ : 
Earthwork, ls. per cube yard... 02 6 0 3 6 ives peeiekwark per lineal yard. 











SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 

| The Royal Italian Opera House.—For the 
Italian version of the Zauberfléte, which has 
been admirably produced here under the title | 
of Il Flauto Magico, Messrs. Grieve and Telbin | 


have produced a series of scenes illustrating | L 
' between barriers made along the walls for the 


| purpose, and which somewhat resemble the 


ancient Egypt, which have much completeness 
and consistency. The buildings are poly- | 
chromed, and the details (misunderstood a little | 
here and there) are well attended to. The last 
scene is a colonnade of caryatides, after those 
in the Memnonium. The strength of the cast 
of this opera is unexampled. Last week, when 
the Queen visited this house in state, Mr. Gye 
constructed a very elegant box in the centre of 
the house, and fitted up the saloon and retiring 
rooms with glass curtains, a thousand flowers, 
and much good taste. We are happy to see 
his efforts are appreciated. 

The Polytechnic Institution and the approach- 
ing Eclipse.—We were glad to find a large 
crowd the other evening at the Polytechnic 
Institution, listening to Dr. Bachhoffner’s very 
clear and instructive exposition of the pheno- 
mena of eclipses in general, and of the expected | 
eclipse of the sun on the 28th inst. in parti- | 
cular. We rccommend our readers to go and 
hear it. The obscuration of the sun will com- | 
mence at three minutes past two, and end at | 
five minutes past four. The greatest obscura- | 
tion in the metropolis will be at twenty minutes 
past three, when the sun will appear as a/| 
narrow crescent. Observers should look for 
the appearance of certain rose-coloured promi- | 
nences, which are expected to be seen project- | 
ing beyond the sun’s disc, and which are at 
present ill-understood. Let our readers pre- 
pare their blackened glasses, and take care 
that they don’t put the wrong side next the 
nose ! 

iatrance to Places of Amusement.—Pray lift 
up the voice of your powerful journal against 
the disgraceful carelessness of arrangement 
which causes such perilous crushing at the 
doors of our public places of resort. Verily 


‘ they manage such things better in France,” 


‘and the simple way in which the admission of 
the most eager crowd is effected is worthy of 


admiration and adoption. Instead of being 
allowed to block up the doorway indiscri- 
minately, visitors are obliged to stand in file 


landing ladders used at our steamboat piers. 
As there is only room for one person, or at 
most for two persons abreast, it is evidently 
out of the question to obtain any more ad- 
vanced position by pushing between those in 
front (such pushing in France would be re- 
sented as an affront), and therefore every one 
quietly keeps his place, and follows those in 
front as fast as they are admitted, At Wind- 


sor, on Tuesday last, it was quite humiliating 


to hear the Frenchmen and their ladies, when 
crushed and bruised, and tossed to and fro, 


remark bitterly upon the sr. oe of a nation 


which calls itself great, and exclaim, “ Ah, 


icest affreux! pourquoi donc ne fait-on pas 


faire la queue? Dans aucun pays de l’Europe 
on n’est traité comme ceci!” Why should 
not the public form “la queue,” at railway 
booking offices on excursion train occasions, 
at theatres, and wherever a crowd is expected? 

Marshall’s Grand Tour through Europe.— 
The removal of Mr. Marshall’s interesting and 
extensive panorama from the Concert-room of 
her Majesty’s Theatre to the Large Hall in 
Leivester-square, has interfered with its suc- 
cess though it has not lessened its merits, and 
we would, therefore, for the sake of the artist, 
again draw attention toit. The views in Venice, 
and the Rhine scenery, are especially well 
painted and truthful. We may mention, as 
very creditable to Mr. Marshall, that he has 
placed free admissions to the diorama at the 
disposal of many of the public schools, and has 
received in return gratifying testimonials of 
its educational character. 

Mr. Hertz’s Museum.—We have had 
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much pleasure in examining the well-known 
Museum of Mr. Hertz, in Great Marlborough- 

street, which has been opened for private inspec. 

tion by cards, during the sojourn of strangers 

in the metropolis. It is designed more par- 

ticularly to illustrate the rise and progress of 
art, and to corroborate the truth of traditions 

in respect to arts, habits, and employments of 

the ancients, than to constitute a mere collec- 

tion of miscellaneous antiquities. It contains | 
more than 2,000 specimens of Assyrian, Baby- 

lonian, Greek, and Roman seals and cameos, | 
and will well repay those who are fortunate 

enough to get admission, for the‘time they may 

spend in the examination. 





WHERE ARE THE POOR TO DWELL ? 

Few practical men of business have read 
more than I have of the opinions of others, on 
the subject of the demoralizing influence 
brought to bear on the working population of 
large towns, by the want of fitting domiciles. 
My practical experience induces me to look 
with light esteem upon all the plans which have 
been suggested, because they are deficient in 
the essential requisite necessary to secure their 
simple existence, viz., sites on which to place 
their suggested improvements. I have myself, 
at considerable expense and trouble, cleared 
out a row of houses, refused to allow them to 
be tenanted beyond their proper use, and have, | 
as compensation for my pains and money, the 
“satisfaction” of seeing the neighbouring 
street, formerly a street of decent repute, | 
crowded with those who have been removed | 
from mine. The result of my study and ex- | 
perience has convinced me, that there is an/| 
existing evil in the mode of letting out new | 
property, and of granting powers for improve- | 
ments, which must be removed before any 
extensive improvement can take place in the 
dwellings of the working population. It will 
naturally suggest itself to most, that it would 
be a movement of doubtful advantage, to 
interfere by legislative enactment with the 
arrangement any individual or corporate body 
may make for the disposal of their respective 
properties ; but it could searcely be called un- 
just, if, when the corporation of the City of 
London applies to Parliament for extraordi- 
nary powers, enabling them to purchase the 
property of others (whether willing to part 
with the same or not), that the Government 
of the day should insist on a reserva- 
tion of sites for working men’s dwellings. In 
the private Acts of Parliament for improving the 
Grosvenor Estate, in Pimlico, there are special 
clauses against “ vulgar wheels ” passing over 
the roads, and in the private arrangements 
there are special clauses against building pro- 
perty of an inferior description as to value. In 
the Paddington Estate, belonging to the “ See 
of London,” there are also special clauses in 
Acts of Parliament and in private arrange- 
ments, all tending to remove the possibility of 
building a working-man’s dwelling, tending 
also to throw the burden of the support of the | 
poor from the new estates on to the old parts 
of the metropolis ; instance the case of Hyde 
Park-gardens, which used to be the “ Whit- 
stery”’ of the “West End,” and are now 
abodes fit for princes; and who would find 
fault with this?) But why should the “ Whit- 
stery”” be turned over to the parish of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, at Kensal-green? Would it 
have been an act of injustice, in either case, 
when application was made to Parliament for 
special powers, or for powers which could be 
used for special benefit to those applying, if 
they were required to reserve “sites” for 
working-men’s dwellings? The only apparent | 
disadvantage in this is the difficulty of join- | 
ing the dwellings of the wealthy to those of 
the working community ; but this could easily 
be corrected by giving a power of “exchange 
of site.” Being myself “a working bee ” in 
the prolific hive in which we live, I know suf- 
ficient of the feelings of those who live by | 
giving an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s wages, to feel satisfied that it would be) 
no comfort to them to live in a situation unbe- | 
coming their position in society; but my entire 
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evils which arise from the unfit dwellings of | right hand with a little water, plunged it with 
the working population of the metropolis; and | perfect impunity into the mass. ‘he sensation, 
the executive power has much to answer forin| he assured the spectators, was one of cold 
having allowed, for many years past, large | rather than heat, and he gave the following 
bodies of the working community to be turned | rationale of the phenomenon :—The moisture 
adrift, for the purposes of improvement, with- | on the skin became converted, by heat, into 
out taking care that accommodation should be | that peculiar condition termed spheroidal 
provided, at least in proportion to the numbers | vapour, which, being a bad conductor of heat, 


removed, Wa. Druce. 
| 

— — ee } 

REVIVAL OF ALCHEMY, AND HONOUR | 
TO LEGERDEMAIN, IN THE BRITISH | 
ASSOCIATION ! 
Amonest the papers read at Ipswich was one | 





'by M. Dumas, the celebrated French chemist, 
‘which has raised no little philosophic excite- | 


ment. Itis described as “On certain rela-| 
tions between atomic weight and space of| 
chemical bodies, and the probability of not| 
only transmuting metals but of originally 
creating them!” All honour to the philo- 
sopher’s stone! Who will venture now to 
perpetrate stale and stereotyped jokes on this 
ancient and orthodox acmé of absurdity? Not 
Dr. Faraday at least; for he is said to have’ 
been “ delighted with the logic and the reve- 
lations,” and what is more, to have thought 
it worth while to follow up the investigation,— 
that is, virtually, to seek for the philosophers’ 
stone! ! 

Knowing a little of the really ancient his- 
tory of chemistry, and having at least a more 
than ordinary respect for the ancient chemists, 
who clearly, as we have before said, were con- 
versant, not only with oxygen and hydrogen, 
but with some of the most recondite elements 
of nature, such as bromine, fluorine, &c., and 
not only solemnly declared that they knew, 
experimentally, that gold, silver, and the other 
metals, were compounds, and that they could 
and did produce such compounds from their 
constituent elements or ingredients, but also 
gave deliberate though quaint and enigmatical 
instructions how to proceed,—we would 
soberly and seriously advise both Dumas and 
Faraday to look into the writings of some of 
the most trustworthy amongst these ancient 
chemists, such as Sir T. Ripley, St. Dunstan, 
Geber, Basil Valentine, &c., carefully avoid- 
ing such quackish and suspicious charac- 
ters as Paracelsus and Van Helmont. Not 
long ago, we remarked that a mistaken idea 
prevailed that the alchemists—the adepts— 
were mere seekers of supposed agents with 
which to compound lead, &c. so as to consti- 
tute gold and silver, whereas they made un- 
limited pretension to an actual and experi- 
mental knowledge of the fact that such agents. 
exist, or can be prepared ; and, therefore, that 
they could not stand in the category of 
mere mistaken or ignorant enthusiasts at all, 
but must either be the most deliberate, wilful, 
and unaccountable of liars, or must be believed 
when they state that they were well acquainted 
with such agents, and could produce one metal 
out of another, and especially gold and silver, 
whenever they chose. Now the present time 
appears to be a favourable one for that recon- 
sideration of the merits of the alchemists, whe- 
ther as deliberate liars, as mere enthusiasts, or 
as actual metal producers, which we at same 
time suggested. We have also pointed atten- 
tion to the fact, that Professor Graham has 
already published views in regard to the con- 
stitution of the metals that are curiously 
alchemical. It was Sir H. Davy’s conviction 
too, that the time would come when metals, 
and even gold and silver, might be produced, 
as he was clearly of opinion that they were all 
compounds. 

The merely semi-serious allusion to legerde- 
main in the heading to these cursory remarks 
was suggested by another curious circumstance 
that occurred at the Ipswich meeting. M. Bou- 
tigny, another French savant, at one of the 
sections, undertook to thrust his hands into a_ 
pot of melted iron, to be prepared for this 
purpose at the foundry of Messrs. Ransome 
and May. Accordingly, a large party assem- | 
bled at the reception-room, and proceeded | 
with the French philosopher to the place of 
fiery ordeal. A pot of glowing metal, red hot 


\effectually prevented the skin from being 


burned. 

In the wreck of ancient science, handed 
down to us mainly through the very question- 
able and discreditable medium of miracles, 
magic, and even much of what is called 
alchemy, we think we can trace the evidence 
of a state of enlightenment of which men gene- 
rally, proud of modern acquisitions, have as 
yet little conception. Curious proofs of the 
existence of this ancient “illumination of the 
minds of men,” ever and anon turn up among 
that strange and antiquated race, the stereo- 
typed and antediluvian-like denizens of “‘ The 
Celestial Empire.” 





THE “RIDGE AND FURROW” ROOF. 


THERE is another claimant for the credit of 
having invented the ridge and furrow roof, as 
used at the Exhibition building. The Rev- 
Mr. Carlisle, an Independent minister of Rome 
ford, Essex, has addressed a letter to the 
Morning Herald, wherein he says,— In the 
year 1828 I made extensive arrangements for 
garden culture, and after succeeding (to the 
astonishment of the horticultural world), with 
the aid of reflecting walls of various angles, 
in the perfecting of the growth of out-door 
grapes, I spent considerable time on the 
laws of optics and the formation of a glass 
roof embracing three aspects, in order to pro- 
long the heat, and obviate the necessity of late 
fire-forcing. For this purpose I erected a 
house, 85 feet in length; and under its crystal 
roof I cut grapes in the middle of August, 
possessing ultra-marine hues never before nor 
since equalled in my locality, barring the out- 
door grapes cut in October, which were per- 
fected by the assistance of reflecting excava- 
tions. In the midst of hail-storms rushing 
like eddies from all points of the compass, I 
tried, at various times, the comparative merits 
of the common flat roof and the Vandyke 
model. The flat had generally more than half 
the panes of glass broken, while the Vandyke 
remained uninjured. Should any of the learned 
in the scientific world feel sceptical respecting 
this assertion, they have only to relieve them- 
selves of their doubts by a visit to my domi- 
cile, where I shall be very happy to see them. 
They can also see the principle of the Vandyke 
roof, which I erected eleven or twelve years 
ago, at Captain Cox’s, Corbet’s-tye, Essex; at 
the Rev. Mr. Stacey’s, clergyman of Horn- 
church; and at the Rev. Mr. Fanshaw’s, 
clergyman of Dagenham ; also another, about 
thirteen years ago, at Henry Rudd’s, Esq., 
Newington-green, near London. Between 
twelve and eighteen years ago I was in the 
habit of exhibiting the productions of the 
earth at various societies in and about London, 
where I often met with the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s gardeners, and many others in the 
service of the aristocracy. When at dinners 
with them, I made no reserve of any plans I 
was executing for the advancement of the 
horticultural world. Of course, the Vandyke 
roof often became the chief object of conversa- 
tion ; and, had there been [then] such a roof in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, or 
any other gentleman in the United Kingdom, it 
is but a fair inference to draw that I should have 
heard of it. Upon this reasonable supposition, 
I ask whether the admirable novelty of a 
Vandyke roof, flowering the Victoria regia 
amidst the glories of Chatsworth, was the 
immediate parent of the Great Exhibition 
building? This question can be best answered 
by Mr. Paxton ; and on that gentleman I call, 
either to prove himself the original inventor of 
the Vandyke structure, or to apportion to me 
that honour.” 





We understand that the harbour of Kings- 
town is to be improved, and that the sum of 


experience convinces me, that no language | from the furnace, being placed before M. 10,6601. is to be laid out upon it by the Board 
which I could command would exaggerate the | Boutigny, this gentleman, baving damped his | of Public Works. 





[Jury 19, 1851. 
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tions, visitations, and on other great occasions, 
: it would (with any supernumerary stalls) be 
ELY CATHEDRAL. devoted to the clergy of the diocese. It is 
flanked on either side by the noble monu- 
a ments of various ancient bishops, &c. 

The altar will not be placed at the extreme 
east end, but, according to the almost inva- 
riable English cathedral arrangement, against 
a rich screen somewhat in advance, thus bring- 
ling it forward within a reasonable practical 

eee | range. 
ui ion * t% A The accompan ing rey “ ba ~ “ 

4 -¢% which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
mint Ahh te “e ta . nto? afl “ Architectural Quarterly Review,” show the 
previous arrangement and the changes pro- 
posed to be made, 

The new screen—of which we give a view— 
is of rich open wood work, the lower portions 
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GENERAL PLAN. ‘filled in with brass work. The gates are of 
REFERENCES. 'brass.* ‘The bishop’s and dean’s stalls have 
, 7 , sali very lofty canopies after the type of those at 

A TheOctagon, with the arrangement of Choir, | H West Porch or Galilee. wey y : : 
puatious to 1769. I St. Catherine’s Chapel. Amiens, though not resembling them in de- 
B Space commonly known as the ‘“‘ Presby-., K The Lady Chapel—sometimes erroneously | sign. It should be mentioned, that the two 
tery.” | described as the Chapter-room. official stalls are in most cathedrals occu- 
: ee T Le ee pied by the dean and sub-dean, but that there 
Nort ransept. ood-screen. ae - oe i . 
E South ieenants | NNN Foundations of original Norman wall. exists a local peculiarity. In peat ge — i 
F Part of Cloisters (ruined). O Foundations of North-western Transept. | the abbacy, they were, as was usual, occupied by 
G Western Tower. P South-western Transept. the abbot and prior, but in 1109, the abbot was 





created bishop, and the abbey remained ever 
iafter without an abbot, the bishop taking his 
istall, while at the dissolution the bishop re- 
tained his place, and the prior was converted 
| into a dean. 

| ‘The ancient stalls, designed probably by 
Allan de Walsingham, are restored, and occupy 
| the sides of the choir: in front of them are 
ranged subsellz, of similar design. 

| ‘The canopies of the ancient stalls are of two 
| divisions in their height, the upper one being 
|a series of wide, shallow niches, with rich ca- 
| nopies: these it is hoped to fill with sculptured 
‘groups. ‘The stall ends generally are of very 
‘rich design, composed somewhat after the 
ispirit of those at Cologne, though more lofty 
|and light, and of course much less rich, ‘The 
upper range will have under the canopies a 
iseries of statuettes, of the principal among 
| the ancient benefactors of the church, and for 
finials they are crowned with figures of kneel- 
ing angels, with musical instruments; the 
fronts are generally of open work, so as to 
allow a view of the miserere seats behind. 

The organ is placed in a position differing 
from that of any other in England, though 
not unfrequent abroad, being suspended, as it 
were, from the triforium. It will be decorated 
|in some degree with diapering and gold. ‘The 


aD ad alba! 











CHOIR AND TRANSEPTS, SHOWING NEW ARRANGEMENTS. |parts seen are chiefly the great organ and 

REFERENCES. ‘choir organ, but most of the more cumber- 

The black tint represents the Norman work of Abbots Simeon and Richard, 1081—1093. some parts, the growth of modern mEpTOve: 

The lined tint represents Bishop Northwold’s work, 1229—1254. ments, are placed behind in the triforium 

The dotted tint represents the work of Bishops Hotham, Montacute, and Lisle, 1316—1361. gallery, 

A The Octagon. A Altar, as now proposed. The organ is by Mr. Hill. The case by 

R cceele as now being carried cut. B Bishop Alcock’s Chapel and Tomb. Mr. Rattee. 
Nave. c Bishop West’s Chapel and Tomb. The pavement will be a mi: } 
D North Transept. D Organ, and Staircase to ditto. I ixture of lack 


ae’, a "21 4" ? } » 
r South Transept. as ni Part of Cloisters (rained). by M ae and tile tesserz, the latter 
9 y Chapel, or Chapter-room. Fr vr ¥ Tombs. “ae , 
a The woodwork of the screen has been exe- 
ieee tile Leia cuted in an admirable manner by Mr. Rattee. 
rie -—- tees he ETT | The whole is being executed under the 


oie . | direction of Mr. G. G. Scott itect. 
NEW CHOIR SCREEN, ELY CATHEDRAL. | the interior of the choir from the nave—thus | : viorreediatan 


Tue choir of Ely Cathedral, till the middle | doing away with the anomaly of three-fourths | 
of the last century, extended across the great of a cathedral being cut off, and rendered so. THREATENED ADULTERATION OF 
central octagon and one bay (or, including the much useless space. CHEAP GAS. 
screen, two bays) into the nave, while the altar | The principal difficulty of such an arrange- | We find that a bugbear which we long since 
was one bay only to the east of the octagon ;— | ment arises from the usual cathedral arrange- | faced and exposed as a fallacy is again raised 
ali the eastern parts (known as the presbytery) ment of returned stalls, which, especially if up to frighten the gas-consuming public into a 
being unoccupied, except by monuments, they have canopies, obstruct the view, and love of dear gas; namely, that the companies 
— formerly used as the place for shrines, | render the arrangement nugatory. | will “ hereafter” reduce the illuminating power 
oiled ee century, under the in-| One of the few precedents which suggest of the gas supplied at 4s. in the metropolis,— 
edie #t me 10p Mawson, the choir was | any mode of getting over this, is Henry VII.’s | that is, will virtually, and in fact, adulterate it, 
sae de <a east end, thus going |chapel, where it is met by having only one | —/0 the extent of 37 per cent., still charging 
bays of the ettevrito ye. oe instead of two return stall on each side, which long custom 4%. for it! And it is a defender and justifier of 
ile: Gene’ a arm being taken into the | has rendered almost the necessary position for the companies who says so! Now, whatever 
srg Pa rd © eastern arm were thrown|the two principal authorities, thus leaving a may be the strength of the desire, or the 

Pike" senimnitiinsad nite ' large space between, which may be of open| weakness of the scruples, of the companies 
sadenédities Yams anaes n progress takes an work. This arrangement has been followed at | hereafter (when snugly amalgamated) to adul- 
conbirks ‘oiths af thie pact ay isplacedinthe' Ely. The other stalls are necessarily limited | terate the article which they at present supply 
of the present work ee 4 ne Breat object to the three bays built by Bishop Hotham, as in admittedly a 37 per cent. befter state at the 
solid screen between the ainagey 4 _— the beyond them there is a pier of considerable | very price to be “ hereafter” charged for stuff 
itating am epee tae; ta than Orme mpd ogy ate intercepting their further extension. 137 per cent. worse, to the extending circle of 
able $6 attend the estvies. if Cher oo wi e space beyond this, hitherto bearing the | their gas consumers,—we will once more point 
bn tie ectndeds eats Ge “ please, while name of Presbytery, though but the name, will out at least one sufficient reason why they 

gon, view will be obtained of now become so more really, as, during ordina- | ° ee cee ee 
¢ i 











* These we shall hereafter give at large. 
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NEW CARVED SCREEN, ELY CATHEDRAL. 





neither can nor will do any such thing, but, 
on the contrary, will and must even improve 
the gas “ hereafter” so supplied. ‘That reason 
is simply this: The grand field of profit to 
companies selling cheap gas must eventually 
and necessarily be the general population of 
towns: the extension of the domestic uses of 
gas both for light and heat is an almost bound- 
less field of profit, on which the companies 
can scarcely be said to have yet entered: on 
that field, however, they must enter: the ex- 
tending public desire irresistibly impels them 
in that direction: it is there that their profit 
“hereafter” is to be reaped--their harvest 
won, But itis not only impossible that gas 
adulterated to the extent threatened can ever 
have its uses extended in the domestic sphere ; 
it must even be, on the contrary, still further 
purified ere tais can be done : it is not yet pure 


Mr. SCOTT, Arcurrrcr, 








enough. The threat, therefore, is an empty 
one, which never can be fulfilled. Cheap gas 
must be made good, if continued to be made| 
at all; because the people demand it, and be-| 
cause nothing but good gas is endurable—or 
will ever abound—in their domiciles. Let the 
people persist, then, in their demand for cheap 
gas, without any fear of the threatened 
buybear. Is it not remarkable, by 
the way, that in the very article 
containing and justifying the threat of 
adulteration alluded to, the following sentence, 
in reference to the movement at Newcastle, 
should have occurred? “It can scarcely be 
expected that the present price of 4s. 6d. per 
1,000 can be maintained on the banks of the 
Tyne with coal at 4s. or 4s. 6d. per ton, while 
the same, or better gas, is selling at 4s. on the | 
banks of the Thames, with coals at 14s.; and 


. 


every day’s experience shows the danger of any 
trading company holding out too long against the 
reasonuble requirements of the public.” 

Then the metropolitan companies do and 
can afford to sell at 4s. as good, at least, or 
even better gas, than some other communities 
are supplied with at a higher price ; and the 
demand of the public that it should be so, 
would almost even appear admittedly to have 
been a “reasonable requirement.” And yet, 
until this reasonable requirement was granted 
the demand was loudly declared to be most 
unreasonable. Much more unreasonable it ap- 
pears to us is the fact that, although the compa- 
nies can and do afford to sell a gas such as the 
present is said to be, at its present price, they 
threaten, however vainly, hereafter to adulterate 
it 37 per cent., and still to demand the same 


price for it! 
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ROMAN ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 


On the occasion of the last meeting of the 
Institute of Architects, when the Rev. Mr. 
Buryess read his interesting paper, in which he 
drew a comparison between the vie of Rome, 
the mistress of the ancient world, and the 
highways of England, the great ruler in modern 
days, | ventured to make a few remarks which 
the lateness of the hour prevented my develop- 
ing properly at the time, and for which I would 
now request the favour of a small space in 
your journal, 

The only point on which I differed with the 
author of the paper under discussion was, 
where he said that the part of the Appian way 
most easily constructed was that portion of it 
which ran through the marshes. Now, Sir, I 
have always found that the real engineering 
difficulties are presented under such circum- 
stances: deep cutting, tunnelling, heavy em- 
bankment, &c., are in the niajority of cases to 
be looked upon not as presenting difficulties, 
but as involving questions of time and expense. 
I have made railways in Belgium through dis- 
tricts where piles nearly 100 feet long were 
driven into the ground without reaching the 
solid bottom, and where bridges have to be 
built in such localities either to afford an out- 
fall for a stream or as a means of allowing 
communication underneath a road-einbank- 
ment: then the engineering difficulties are 
great indeed. 

While on the subject of roads, I made a few 
remarks connected with their direction. The 
Romans, it would appear, sought to establish 
road communications in preference to going | 
long voyages by sea; but since their time, | 
until within the last few years, locomotion by | 
water had almost superseded that by land, | 


owing to the more rapid communication which | progress under Mr. Brassy’s contract. 


could be made on the former. Wherever en-| 


lightenment and civilisation made their way, | for a short distance into a new channel, and a| 
improved modes of navigating the seas were | viaduct is in progress over the river and ad- | 
introduced, and canals everywhere were con- | joining streets. Most of the bridges on the 


! ' 
as they are now, the “ultima thule” of the very few availed themselve of the inducement 
eastern hemisphere, cannot be overestimated. | held out to them to visit the metropolis, even 
W.H.V. Sankey. | with all the attractions of the Crystal Palace. 
In the first-class carriages there were two pas- 
| Sengers ; in the second class, two ; and in the 
ithird class, forty-three! On the following 
| day there went, by the Exhibition train, in the 
‘first class, two passengers; in the second, 
nine ; and in the third, 110. Can there be any 
question as to the reason which causes so few 
persons to go by the Exhibition train? By 
this short-sighted policy many families will be 
prevented from visiting the Exhibition at all 
who would at least go once, and many indi- 
_ viduals who may possibly pay one visit would 
/go a dozen times if they could only have the 
advantage of low fares. The directors ought 
to know that it has been a settled axiom since 
the days of Swift that in finance two and two 
do not always make four.”” The London and 
Brighton company, on the other hand, lately 
announced a trip from Portsmouth to London 
and back, a distance of nearly 200 miles, for 
4s., giving the excursionists nearly eleven 
| hours in London. 





RIO DE JANEIRO. 

AccorDING to a recent writer in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the population of the capital 
of Brazil is nearly 250,000. Though externally 
its appearance is sufficiently imposing, its 
architecture is rather heavy than otherwise. 
|The churches (which are numerous) do not 
affect, as do most of those in America, the 
graceful forms of the renaissance: most of 
| them have been built in the style of Borromini, 
|—that style so cold and pretentious,—the 
| style of the worst epoch of Italian degeneracy. 
‘In fine, the buildings of Rio, viewed artisti- 
cally, present little that is interesting. With 
respect to the environs, I may observe that, 
apart from some picturesque sites and agree- 
able landscapes in the isles of the bay, there is 
nothing in them which reveals in all its ma- 
jesty Nature as seen in the Brazils. After a 
few days of sight-seeing, the stranger will have 
known as much about the curiosities of the 
capital as the inhabitants themselves; and he 
will then, quickly enough, turn his attention’ IRISH ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEER- 

to them. A community which trains itself to, ING INTELLIGENCE. 
politics, which labours courageously to recon-| A district model school is to be erected at 
cile its ancient manners with new institutions, Limerick by the Commissioners of National 
is always a curious spectacle; but which, on) Education, according to plans prepared by 

this virgin soil, derives an additional fascina-' their architect. 

tion from the singular beauty of the localities) The new convent of Mount St. Vincent, in 
and the climate. | the vicinity of the western entrance into the 
eee | city of Limerick, is to be proceeded with im- 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. | mediately, and Messrs. Duggan and McLean 
Tue works on the Shrewsbury and Here- | a declared contractors for its erection, 
ford line near Shrewsbury are making = The Irish Amelioration Society intend com- 
Bie | pleting and extending their buildings at Derry- 
'mullen, in the county of Kildare: the plans 











old course of the river Rea has been div 
| and specifications for the same have been pre- 
' pared by Mr. Yarrow, C.E. 

A new workhouse is to be erected at 


a. : : os “ea ; 2 
structed ; but now, on the contrary, in con-| whole line are nearly complete, and the em |Donaghmore by the Board of Guardians of 


sequence of the improvements in railways, it is| bankments and cuttings are in a forward state. 
found that travelling by train is far more ex- | 


peditious than by packet, and we return again 
to the good old system of overland routes, and 
indeed, when we consider that, owing to modern 
improvements, we can travel by rail at the rate 
of 50, and even 80, miles an hour on land, while 
at sea we are limited to 12, or at most 17 knots 
per hour, I think it will readily be admitted 
as a general principle, where we have it in 
view to effect a communication between two 
places on the globe so situated as to make it 
optional whether we make such communication 


as | that union: the working drawings have been 
reap capone page tan [A by the architect to the Poor-Law 
whe . - 2 | Commissioners. 
uard employed in America, and a drawing | ; . 

a pthc of which is pee in Saereer! A new bridge is to be erected at Corbally, 
jonertiar aoe of’ Ciel). Ba + cone in North | the amount of expenditure not to exceed 
recta te ” "This guard ee » strong 2,400/. : maps, plans, — + ae egseanen ae the 
‘timber frame about 12 feet long, hinged to the oo have been prepared by the county sur- 
fore axle of the locomotive engine, and pro-|**?""* 
jecting in front of the engine about 8 fect. The) 
front end of this frame is shod with iron, and | ENTERTAINMENT OF ARTISANS BY Mr. 
is kept about an inch above the surface of the) Pero.—A_ “ Great Exhibition Club ’ having 
rails by means of a pair of wheels about 2 feet| been established amongst the artisans of 








by land or by sea, or partly by both, that the | in diameter, attached to the frame some 3 feet | Norwich, some of the moneyed people there, 


great problem to be solved is, to find in the 
given distance the maximum amount of land to 
be traversed, and the minimum of water ; and 
it may even happen that we will find it more 
advantageous to go a long way round by land 
than to make at once for our destination by 
sea. 

It is clear from this, that in the present 
state of things every mile of way that can be 
made on terra firma instead of by sea, effects a 
considerable saving of time in going from one 
place to another. And if this fact can be esta- 
blished with regard to the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, how much more does it apply to the 
communication of news, since by the electric 
telegraph information is transmitted on land 
almost with the rapidity of thought itself. 

Under these circumstances I cannot but 
regret that the Government Commission has 
reported against the project of establishing a 
packet station on the western coast of Ire- 
land, so as to make the communication with 
America shorter, and considerably more expe- 
ditious. I do not, however, despair of seeing 
the plan carried into execution when the great 
advantages it would confer upon our country 
are considered, irrespective of private interests, 
for it would make England and Ireland the 
great highway between all the northern coun- 
tries of Europe and the New World. Coun- 
tries on the high road to places of importance, 
such as France, Switzerland, Belgium, &c. 
derive considerable wealth and consequence 
from their position; and the benefits certain to 
arise from making England and Ireland a 
thoroughfare for all nations, instead of being, 


‘in advance of the engine, and which run, of | approving of the object, lent ahand so heartily 
course, on the rails. “This apparatus (says|that in place of merely aiding and increasing 
Mr. Stevenson) affords a complete protection | the fund, they enabled the whole of the sub- 

‘to the wheels of the engine. I experienced | scribers to come up to town for five days, visit 
the good effects of it upon one occasion on|the exhibition and other sights along with 
the Camden and Amboy Railway. The appa-|their wives, and go home again with their 

‘ratus might be introduced with much advan- | original subscriptions in their pockets. While 
tage on the railways in this country, on which | here they were entertained by Mr. Peto at a 
accidents, attended with the loss of several| good plain English dinner (and something 
lives, have happened from similar causes.” | more, it appears, than a good plain dessert), 

The companies appear to be now reaping | served up, under Mr. Peto’s own ee 
their anticipated harvest from excursion traffic, | at the Pavilion Hotel, at the ee the 

especially to the metropolis. The circum-| North Woolwich branch of the ae ~~ 
stances are instructive, and fully justify our| ties Railway. The mayor and s < o 
warnings on the subject of _— hye erent Mr. — and other gentlemen, 
for instance, the Great Western have been| were also present. : 
carrying numerous trains, some of them! TusBes ror MAIN Sewanee Lar ta 
containing no less than 1,400 passengers, from | any of your correspondents, say whether tu ~ 
Bristol, Bath, Chippenham, Devizes, and va-|are used in any large towns orton nH 
rious other places, to the metropolis, at about | and whether there are — jee * _ 
half the ordinary fares, and were at length | feasible character against their omg a i 
induced by the success to announce a series of town (Manchester), I believe °) i 7 . os 
daily excursion trains, a Hampshire paper, in re- | used as main sewers for second and thir os 
ference to the excursion trains from Southamp- | streets during the last two years : yet, oo: 

ton, says, “they are very little patronised by the | standing such practice, the tie rn 
people of this town and neighbourhood, and for | wick, of Chorlton, and of Hulme, whic eth 
the most obvious reason—the fares are too| adjacent to Manchester, and form part . t * 
high for mere pleasure-seekers. Every week borough, have never ees a _— 

‘the Londoners are enabled to come down to| sewer. It would appear from this, .y = 

| Southampton and return to town for the sum | propriety of constructing = % sew o pads 
of three shillings ; while on Monday week, the | is not sufficiently established, os . Ra ame 
lowest fare of the cheap trip to London and | would be generally adopted. : beget 

‘back was 7s., the seccnd 12s. 8d., and the first | hand, if the tubes are not _ cula eal 

| 18s, 6d. Now what wes the effect of charging | made use of for main sewers, poe agers -_ 

| the people of Southampton more than twice | loaded himself with a responsibility 

| the fare fixed for the Londoners? Why, that | onerous character.—J. HARTER. 
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PULPIT AT S. BENEDETTO, SUBIACO. 
Tue monastery of S. Benedetto is situated 
about a mile from Subiaco, and is a very 


irregular building, owing to the steep and | 


rugged form of the rock on which it is built. 
It was founded about A.D. 450, but the present 
buildings are of course much later, and date 
from various periods. There are two chapels 
at different levels: in the upper one, which 
dates about 1070, is the pulpit given in the 
engraving. It is executed in marble, and the 
details of the enrichment show a reminiscence 
of classic ornament, like most of the works of 
that period. The walls of the chapel are 
covered with paintings and elaborate borders 
of polychrome ornament, but the pulpit is with- 
out any colour, and forms a pleasing contrast. 
C. F, 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Royal Academy of Belgium.—Class of Fine 
Arts.—Sitling of 27th June last—We perceive 
that the plan of uniting all departments of 


higher instruction into one body corporate, | 


has been carried out in Belgium ; and the pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Fine Arts are re- 
ported with a sort of parliamentary appearances 
At the above sitting, the Home Secretary of 
State informed the Academy, that 5 per cent. 
of the entrance fees and sale of catalogues of 
the exhibition of 1851 will be reserved for the 
general fund of Belgian artists, and 3 per cent 
placed at the disposal of the directing com. 
mission of this exhibition.—Report read on the 
subject proposed for prize: “ What were the 
transformations which the base and capitals of 


LPIT AT § BENEDETTO, SUBIACO. 

















columns have undergone in the succession of 
different architectural styles, and what were the 
reasons of these transformations.” Five com- 
| 
| this prize. M. Melsens, member of commis- 
| sion, named for answering an inquiry made by 
| the Secretary of State concerning “the best 
| method of cleaning statues,” spoke on the 
|experiments undertaken for effecting the ob- 
ject in view. The further proceedings related 
| to other branches of art. 

Improvements, Brussels —Our Belgian neigh- 
'bours seem to feel, that all well - directed 
| activity engenders new activity, tantamount to 
| value and money. The faubourg Schaerbéek- 
| Brussels has, of late, assumed quite another 

appearance, and the part near the north 
terminus possesses some very airy and healthy 
| blocks of houses. In the centre a new church 


| straight line with the Rue Royale, can also be 
' seen from the Porte de Schaerbéek. With 
a view to salubrity (assainissement), a new 
street will be opened towards the part of the 
Rue des Palais. 

Exhibition of the Rhenish Art Union.—This 
important art-association dates from the year 
1836, when delegates from Darmstadt, Carls- 
ruhe, Manheim, Strasburg and Maintz, met 


_at Heidelberg, for combining their forces into 


one focus of activity. At that time the school 
of Diisseldorf was at its apogee, and even the 
first year’s produce for art-work sold, amounted 
to 23,000 florins. There, amongst many inferior 
capacities, shone nascent and even great talents. 
Soon, however, the interest and the worth of 
the exhibitions were on the decline, and al- 


‘though the committee declared that “ their 


missioners were selected for the adjudication of 








scope was not to serve mediocrity, but ¢rue art,” 
the representatives of that true art had suc- 
cessively retired from the contest: they did 
not require any more patronage or orders; 
they were overwhelmed therewith. Thus, 
triennial, instead of annual exhibitions were 
proposed, but declined, for not “ spoiling the 
fair to mediocrity.”? ‘Thus the fatal word of 
Marasmus senilis (juvenilis ?) has been uttered 
by some German art-critics ; a fact which can- 
not escape the chronicler of art-events. The 
exhibition at Darmstadt, opened on the 5th of 
June, contains 289 articles. With the excep- 
tion of some sketches of the late scene painter 
Schilbach, and two galvanographies of Leo 
Schoninger, they contain nothing worthy of 
record. 

Conservatory of Arts and Trades, Paris.— 


This institution is successively acquiring a 
_ of Byzantine style is rising, which, being in a 


great development, and has been compared, 
not improperly, to a working cyclopedia of 
arts and trades. A new gallery has just been 


opened to the public, situate on the ground- 


floor, and lighted by windows from the fine 
garden of the former convent. The gallery 
comprises machines relating to textile art and 
their various products, as well as models of 
telegraphs, hydraulic motors of all kinds, 
presses for coining, gasometers, &c. ‘The con- 
servatory counts already fifteen galleries, thus 
reorganised by their talented present keeper, 
Colonel Morin. The old refectory of the 
convent will contain the rich library of arts 
and trades, having undergone a perfect restora- 
tion. It isa work of Pierre de Mortriel, the 
famous mason of the times of St. Louis. 
Very fine columns support the Ogive vault, 
richly decorated with mouldings; and be- 
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sides eighteen rosaces, there are sixteen) 


double windows, the door of the south resem. | 
bling rather the work of some goldsmith. On 
the east side of this huge refectory are two! 
female busts, representing Art and Science: 
others represent Chemistry, Sculpture, &c. The 
establishment is kept in perfect order, and 
much resorted to by students and operatives. 
Systematization of the Seine, Paris.—The' 
improvement of the navigation of this river, 
and other ameliorations on the bankside, will 
occasion the demolition of the two bridges of 
Petit-Pont and Saint Charles, and their recon- 
struction after a new plan. By this and the 
barrage and sluices above the Pont-Neuf, 
opposite the Hdétel de la Monnaie, even the 
heaviest loaded crafts will be enabled to pass 
here. Instead of the actual construction of 
these bridges presenting two or three arches 
of a nearly semicircular form, and a width of 
6 to 9 metres, they will be built with one flat 
arch of a considerable span. This, however, 
will require the buying and pulling down of | 


several houses situate in the Marché-Neuf, | 
whose foundations descend in the very bed of | 
the river, and thus break the regularity of the | 
quays. Before the year 1731, the whole of| 


the Marché-Neuf consisted of houses built in | 


Gooks. 


The Steam Engine: a popular Account of its 
Construction, Action, and History, and a! 
Description of its various Forms; with a! 
Sketch of the Laws of Heat and Pneumatics, | 
and a Critique on M. Arago’s “Eloge of 
Watt.” By Huco Rep, Member of the | 
College of Preceptors, &c. 


Third edition. | 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row, | 
1851. | 

Tue object of this little volume is to furnish 

to the general reader such an account of “ the | 

Great Machine” as may be easily understood | 

by those who are previously unacquainted with | 

the subject. Mr. Hugo Reid is both an ex- | 
perienced and skilful teacher of popular know- | 
ledge, and a faithful digester of the acquisi- | 
tions of science for the popular behoof. This | 
edition of his lessons on the steam engine isl 
revised and improved ; and the book is illus- 
trated by 40 wood engravings. As a specimen 
of its style, and as there is some talk at pre- 
sent of erecting a monument to Newcomen at 

Dartmouth, we shall quote a few of the author’s 

remarks on him :— 


Newcomen was an ironmonger at Dartmouth, 





now occupied his attention for a long period.” 


It treats of processes of thought, ideas, powers 
of mind, “the electro-biological view ” of 
“syllogism,” of “evidence and testimony.” 
logic, quibbling, and much more. If life be not 
voltaism, what, then, is electro-biology? This 
term the author tells us “ literally signifies 
neither more nor less than the relation of elec. 
tricity to the vital functions ”’—that is, to the 
process of digestion by the stomach, and such 
lke. So: we understand: and hence since 
the vital functions have a relation to voltaisin, 
electricity, and electro-biology, it is quite 
correct to treat of those subtler “ digestions ” 
which go on “in the brain” as electro- 
biological processes too! This may be electro- 
biological logic, but it really appears to us to 
be much more like electro-biological quib- 
bling. 

“ Electro-biology,” he tells us, “teaches 
that MAN receives impressions from the external 
world through the medium of his organs of 
sensation, transmits [man transmits ?] those 
impressions to the brain, and there registers 
them in certain combinations, in such a manner 
as to render the sensorium one vast mechanism, 
in which everything which has been heard, or 


| seen, or felt, or smelt, or touched, has pro- 


the bed of the river, which incroachment on | #%4 Cawley a plumber there. They took out a 


| 


duced an effect which modifies the action of any 


public convenience will now be definitively put | Patent in 1705, in which Savery was associated | impression which may be subsequently re- 


an end to. | with them, having claimed a share in the invention 





: | by the condensation of steam, which formed a part 
CHRISTIAN FREDERICK TIECK, of his patent engine. In 1713, they had made such 
SCULPTOR. | progress as to have good working engines. 

As the name of this distinguished artist is | ; rst 
intimately connected with the sculptures of the | T@™ged the moving power of the engine in such a 
Walhalla, the following life-notice may be of | ¥*Y that the steam did not act directly on the water 
general interest: —C. F. Tieck, brother to the | te Sepanee, so in Savery's v'tn: Fapis's saend 


a : » |engine. This, indeed, constituted the first distinct 
poet, Ludwig Tieck, was born in Berlin, and first | step in the application of steam as a general moving 


apprenticed to a stone-cutter : subsequently, | power. The water was raised by means of a com- 
he entered the Academy of Fine Arts, under} mon suction pump, which was worked by the 
Schadow, and, impelled by his (elder) brother, | engine, instead of by horses, as formerly. The 
soon began to seek after the ideal and poetic in | engine consisted of three principal parts,—Ist, the 
art. Having obtained a grant from the Academy, | boiler, a separate vessel in which the steam was gene- 


he went to Paris, and studied in the atelier of | rated; 2nd, the cylinder, in which the steam was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


David, the painter, showing his just appre- 
ciation of the connection between design and | 
sculpture. A relievo, published in the Annales | 
du Musée (vol. i. p. 9), representing Priam | 


condensed; and 3rd, the beam, whose movements 
followed the alternate admission and condensation 
of the steam, and which communicated the motion 
to the rod of the pump. 

The merit of Newcomen’s engine lay, not in in- 


ar . | iv ” 
|on account of the principle of creating a vacuum | ceived. 


Notwithstanding many far-fetched fancies, 
dangerous when taught by so able a fencer 


_with the materialistic, passive, doctrine of the 
Newcomen and Cawley were the first who ar- | soul as Mr. Smee, this volume contains matter 


for reflection, and many valuable thoughts. 
Mr. Smee may be on the verge of a great dis- 
covery: indeed, we almost thought he had 
made it when we saw the frontispiece to his 
book; but to realise it, he must change his 
views very considerably on some subjects. 


Tables for the Use of Architects, Engineers, 
Builders, &c. By James Wa xk, Surveyor. 
London: Mozley. The Author, Derby. 

Tue title is a little too comprehensive, as the 

tables simply relate to pricing deals, battens, 

and other timber. To this extent, however, 
these tables will be found useful. The table 
of deals and battens, gives at sight the prices 


asking Achilles for the copes of Hector, | vention, but in the adoption and happy combination 
attracted great notice. ‘Thence Goethe called | o¢ contrivances already known, so as to produce an 
him in 1801 to Weimar, where he executed | engine which, as @ whole, might be regarded as 
several relievos and busts for the Ducal Palace. | entirely new. Tredgold, speaking of Newcomen’s 
Amongst the latter that of Goethe himself, and adjustments, says, ‘‘ that they produce all the 
that of F. A. Wolf, the philologist, are of | difference between an efficient and an inefficient 
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great merit. In 1808 C. F. Tieck visited 

{taly, until Mde. Stael called him to Copet | 
to make the relievos of the Necker family-. 
vault. Later he executed at Carrara the life-| 
size statue of M. Necker. When Ludwig, of | 
Bavaria, had conceived the idea of the Wal-| 
halla, Tieck was selected to make several of 
the busts of the great men there to be ex- | 
hibited. These a/so were made in the solitude | 
of the little town of Carrara, where Tieck and | 
Rauch worked together, the former at the fine 

candelabrum with the dancing Horus, placed | 
in the Mausoleum of Charlottenburg, near 

Berlin. From his return to Berlin in 1819, up 

to his late demise, a vast number of sculptures 

have been executed, both by Tieck himself, as | 
well as from his models—among which we may | 
mention the sculptures of the concert-hall of | 
the great theatre, and the large relievos of | 


engine.’’ Newcomen’s engine was the first really 
efficient steam-engine —that is, the first engine 
which could be applied profifably and safely to the 
more important purposes for which such machines 
were required at the time of its invention. It is 
still occasionally ordered for situations where fuel 
is cheap, the first cost being comparatively small. 
It is fitted with a condenser, separate from the 
cylinder, by which its action is much improved. 
In this form it has been recently re-introduced by 
Messrs. Seaward and Capel, in two steam-vessels, | 
the Sapphire and Wonder. 

Though now superseded by Watt’s, Newcomen’s | 
engine ought not to be forgotten. Even had it} 
never come into use, its value, as a great step in 
the progress of invention,—as the raw material out | 
of which Watt constracted his admirable engine,— 
cannot be too highly estimated. But it was a) 
machine of great practical utility. It came into | 
operation about 1712, and continued to be used | 
exclusively for about sixty-two years (till 1774); 





per foot run, superficial inch, per load, per 
standard hundred, per 120, or vice versd, as 
follows :— 
£s. d. 
If 140x3x9} Deals are at 33. 6 0 per 120, 
3x11 do. will be 1610 0 per standard hundred, 
4 


2$x7 Battens ...1010 0 do. do. 
Timber .. .- 5 0 Oper load. 

Tuch stuff... .» 0 0 2 per foot superficial, 
3x12 aad an OS do. do. 
3xl1l eee -- O 0 &S do. run, 
3x10 - =e So ae do. 
3x9} vie .. O 0 475 do. do. 
3x9 pon - O 0 45 do, do. 
23x7 0 0 2°92 do, do, 


The table of freight, cartage and other con- 
tingent expenses, applies as follows :— 


s. d, 
If 3x11 Deals cost 12 13 4 perstandard, it is 

423 per foot. 
If freight, &c., cost 2126 do. do. 88 —s do. 


5°11 prime cost. 
The prices are affixed in pence and decimal 
parts of a penny, for correctness’ sake, but a 
very little attention will enable any one, al- 
though he may not understand decimals, to 
make use of them. 


the pediment made after antique patterns; | and for a considerable time afterwards was much | The London Omnibus and Thames Steam-boat 


the colossal angels before the Cathedral (Dom) 
of Berlin; the horse-tamer on the projecture 
of the Royal Museum; the bronze-door of 
the Werder church, &. Having been named, 
in 1830, director of the sculpture-gallery of 
the Royal Museum, he continued the restora- 
tion of the antiques of that establishment. 
As one of thechief founders of the Society of 
Art-Friends of Prussia, he exerted a large in- 
fluence over the whole artistic movement of 
the state; and died at the age of seventy-five, 
leaving many works behind him, awaiting 
their completion from those similarly gifted. 





Parnce Aupert’s MopkEL-HOUSES. — 
Messrs. Hullmandel and Walton, of Great 
Marlborough-street, we observe, have pub- 
lished a lithograph of the Prince’s model 
building for artizans’ dwellings, in Hyde-park. | 





employed. For nearly a hundred years it was the 
chief hydraulic machine in use for the important 
purposes of draining the mines, and raising water | 
for cities; and was also used for impelling ma- | 
chinery. 





The Process of Thought adapted to Words and | 
Languaye ; together with a Description of | 
the relational and differential Machines. By | 
Aurrep Smeg, F.R.S. Longman and Co. 

1851. 

In the preface to this volume the author inti- | 

mates his “‘ inexpressible astonishment at read- 

ing, a short time since, that Mr. Smee had 
asserted that ‘Life was Voltaism.’” Now, 
although probably Mr. Smee never “asserted 
this,” assuredly it does not astonish us that 
others supposed he had. The volume before 
us “constitutes a further contribution to the 
electro-hiological series of works which have 





Guide. London: Thomas and Churchill. 
1851. 

Strancers in London (and residents, too, 
for the matter of that), will find this guide 
useful in their endeavours to make the most 
of their time and their money. The number 
of omnibuses in London is now enormous, 
and yet at certain hours they are unequal to 
the demand. 





Improvep Fires. — Charles Cowper, of 
London, has taken out a patent for an im- 
provement in the manufacture of files. The 
patentee claims as his invention the manu- 
facture of files with two series of cuts, inclined 
towards the opposite ends of the file, as de- 
scribed ; also, the mode or modes of forming 
the teeth of files by means of dics, in the 
manner described. 
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PRiscellanea. 


Tue Roavs or Excianp.—In an article 
on this subject, the Economist, after speaking 
of the British trackways and the Roman 
roads, goes on to describe the subsequent 
history of English roads, from which we con- 
dense the following particulars :—During the 
Saxon period, and down to the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, when trade began to increase, the 
state of the roads was very bad. During 
Henry the Eighth’s reign several acts were 
passed for the safety and improvement of dif- 
ferent district roads, and for making new 
roads. Increased attention was paid to this 
subject during the reigns of Elizabeth, James | 
the First, and Charles the First; and in 1662 
a general Highway Act was passed. In the 
following year, 1663, the first turnpike Act 
was passed, and a toll levied on passengers for 
repairs. Hitherto the road Acts had been sup- 
plementary to the common-law liability of the 

arishes to repair the highways. The first | 

urnpike Act, that of 15 Charles IT. c. 1, was | 
confined in its operation to the counties of | 
Hertford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, the) 
chief object being to improve the post-road | 
between London and York. Under that Act} 
the tolls were levied at one place only in each | 
county. Other Turnpike Acts were passed in | 
the reign of William III.; but it was not) 
until about the year 1770 that the turnpike | 
road system was extensively adopted. During | 
the subsequent reigns not only were local | 
turnpike Acts passed for all parts of every | 
district, but many general Acts were passed | 
for the maintenance and amendment of the) 
highways, and for the extension, regulation, | 
and improvement of the turnpike — In| 
1835 all the Acts relating to highways were | 
repealed or consolidated ; and that statute has | 
been amended by subsequent Acts of the pre- 
sent Queen. The General Turnpike Acts, 
which were also numerous, were consolidated 
in 3 George IV. c. 126, which is the existing | 
General ‘Turnpike Act, some minor alteration ' 


' 





gentleman in Mr. Sydney Smyrke’s office. | 
Amongst them are instruments and vessels of 
bronze and earthenware, the use of some of 
them quite inexplicable for the present ; also | 
bowls and vases, many richly chased; some 
dozens of earthenware studs, supposed to be | 
for harness; a very perfect bronze wine) 
strainer, similar to those in use at the present 
day; the hinges of the gates of the palace ; 
legs and feet of chairs; a curious mask of iron 
or bronze; richly ornamented handles of 
various kinds; a large wheel, or the bronze 
casing of it, broken into many pieces; one or 
two small glass vases of very beautiful colours ; 
a quantity of cylinders about an inch and a half 
in length, carved or inscribed, one or two of , 
them of a substance resembling plumbago ; | 
statue of a priest in stone, much ornamented 3 
and, lastly, several slabs of inscriptions. 

OPENING THE NEW THOROUGHFARE IN| 
Westminster. — Sir Edwin Pearson has | 
published a circular calling upon the local | 
authorities in Westminster to solicit the Queen | 
to attend the opening of the new street. He 
says,—“It appears to have been the custom 
on similar occasions respectfully to invite the, 
sovereigns of the country to mark by their, 
presence the parental interest they feel in, 
public enterprises connected with the general | 
improvement and well being of their people. 
In accordance with this custom our two last | 
kings were respectively solicited to honour | 
with their presence the opening of the Water- 
loo and London Bridges,—to which solicitation | 
they most kindly condescended; and on al 
later occasion the City of London petitioned | 
for a like favour from our present beloved | 
Queen on the opening of the Coal Exchange, 
which request was also graciously granted, | 


although her Majesty’s attendance was pre- | 
vented by indisposition, to the great grief of| 
her devoted subjects.” The day proposed 
(Aug. 1) is memorable as being the same on 
which his Majesty William 1V. opened Lon- 
don-bridge ; but more especially so, as being 
the anniversary of the accession of her 
Majesty’s house to the throne cf these rea'ms. 


ComMPETITION AT CopENHAGEN.—About 
atwelvemonth ago, the magistracy of Copen- 
hagen offered prizes of 200/. each for the best 
plans for water supply, for drainage and for 
gas lighting for the city of Copenhagen, 
and intimated that, if necessary, the prizes 
would be divided. They received, by the Ist 
of January last, somewhat over a dozen sets 
of plans, and which were referred to Col. 
Schlegel, Professor Torchhamma, and Mr. 
Lunde for selection. They have now made 
their report. No whole prize has been given; 
but the three prizes have been divided be: ween 
Mr. Masillin, of England; English and Hans. 
sen, of England and Copenhagen; Kiihnell, 
of Berlin; and Colding and Lindberg, of Co- 
penhagen. It is believed that the first and 
fourth have the drainage; the second and 
fourth the water; and the second and third the 
gas. As to the execution, nothing is yet decided. 

A Hint ro Encineers.—One of the in- 
ventions most important to a class of highly- 
skilled workmen (engineers) would be a small 
motive power—ranging, perhaps, from the 
force of half-a-man to that of two horses, 
which might commence as well as cease its 
action at a moment’s notice, require no ex- 
pense of time for its management, and be of 
moderate price both in original cost and in 
daily expense. A small steam-engine dees not 
fulfil these conditions. In a town where 
water is supplied at high pressure, a cylinder 
and a portion of apparatus similar to that of a 
high-pressure engine would fully answer the 
conditions, if the water could be supplied at a 
moderate price. Such a source of power would, 
in many cases, be invaluable to men just rising 
from the class of journeymen to that of master. 
It might also be of great use to many small 
masters in various trades, If the cost per day 
were even somewhat greater than that of 
steam for an equal extent of power, it would 
yet be on the whole much cheaper, because it 
would never consume power without doing work. 
It might be applied to smal! planing and drill- 
ing machines, to lathes, to grindstones, grind- 
ing mills, mangling, and to a great variety of 





having been made therein by subsequent |“ . 
statutes. Since 1831 general Acts have been | rue Bra pDrorD Survey. — One of the 
passed from time to time to continue the terms Competitors, Mr. Edwin E. Merral!, complains 
of local Turnpike Acts, which, being only | that although his own tender was 460/., the 
granted for defined periods, were about to| Undertaking has been entrusted to another, 
expire. Inthe Turnpike Trusts Continuance, Who is to have 800/. for the job. As to the 
Acts of 1849 and 1850, there are provisions | fact of his own experience and sufficiency, 
requiring every turnpike trust to appropriate Mr. Merrall states that he has - been for nearly 
its surplus income to the formation of a sink-| twenty years actively engaged in the practice 
ing fund to liquidate its debt. This has been | of every branch of surveying, engineering, &c., 
attended with beneficial results. An Act was and frequently employed upon large works 
also passed in 1849 to facilitate the union of , under the most eminent men in the kingdom, 
trusts. | without having ever once failed to give com- 

Sratistics or Renown anv Cexepriry, Plete satisfaction ;”—that he was prepared “to 
—A German periodical states that a pretty near have the entire work properly and efficiently 
calculation of the celebrity of any person can, performed ;” and that, “ with the present dearth 


be made, nowadays, from the exact number of of employment of surveyors and engineers, | 


times his name is struck off in books and pe-, there are doubtless many others equa!ly com- 
riodicals, enjoying, of course, more or less cir- petent fully prepared to do the same.” He 
culation. If, says the German calculator, the cannot understand, therefore, why 4001. of the 
name of a person has been struck off 100,000 ee people’s money — be uselessly 
times, his renown = one ,week’s duration in| thrown away on any one, and thinks that not to 
the neighbourhood of the deed or work (of any accept of the lowest tender, without some suf- 
sort) performed ; this being a slight, temporary ficient reason, destroys the very essence and 
halo, spreading to a proportionate distance, Spirit of competition, frustrates its intention, 
a Ch million of — oa regen =| i it to “a mockery, a delusion, and 
1€ year’s renown, + a decreasing halo of 100 . 

miles diameter. To make a name like Lessing,,; YorksHire ARCHITECTURAL Society. 
Dr. Johnson, Canova, &c., from fifty to sixty —The quarterly committee meeting of this 
millions of press-strokes are required ; and a! society was held on Thursday in last week at 
world-name, like that of Byron, Goethe, Cha- York. The secretary mentioned that on the 
teaubriand, Beethoven, &c., requires astral occasion of the late meeting of the Yorkshire 
magnitudes of name-impressions. Napoleon! and Lincolnshire Architectural Societies at 
dea a po are oo most renowned of all | Ripon, a memorial had been drawn up at the 
panels pm acy a pee bid we been | Suggestion of Sir Charles Anderson, to be pre- 
act: slip sp Sg Mag ore. _ Strange sented to Col. Wood, the proprietor of Middle- 
peace nds indulge in, ham Castle, with reference to the dangerous 
\UITIES FROM NINEVEH. — Mr. state of a considerable portion of the ruins of 


Layard and Colonel Rawlinson have been that noble pile. The memorial had been en-| 


recently superintending the reception of new trusted to the Rev. R. E. Batty, of Ackworth 
arrivals from Nineveh, which Mr. Layard, we | and the secretary read a paiva Borers from 
Neng had despatched before his return. | that gentleman, mentioning that Col. Wood 
2 ef seen: . ae chiefly of such articles |had at once promised to re-inspect the ruins, 
“al - — : = —— collected ina | and expressed his willingness to receive any 
es i * pa - 0 : : ing, along with his | suggestion from the societies with which they 
pout eee“ " . ~ which seemed to! might favour him. Mr. Batty also gave some 
ee tang ¢ funeral pile prepared | account of the historical associations connected 
y Sardanapalus, as happily suggested by a! with Middleham Castle. 


other purposes, In all large workshops a se- 
, parate tool, or rather machine, is used for each 
process, and this contributes to the economy of 
the produce. But many masters in a small 
way are unable to afford such an expense, not 
having sufficient work for the full employment 
ofany one machine. Of this class are many 
jobbing masters, who live by repairing ma- 
chines.— Babbage. 

Destruction oF Property At CHIPPING. 
_—A flood on Wednesday week did a good 
deal of mischief at Chipping, washing away 
|walls, embankments, and battlements of 
| bridges, and undermining houses. A cotton 
| mill in the vicinity appears to have been most 
| injured, 

‘THe ORDNANCE SuRVEY oF ScoTLAND. 
|—We understand that the committee on the 
| Ordnance Survey of Scotland have decided in 
| favour of a map ona scale of one inch to the 
| mile, as preferable to the six-inch scale adopted 
in Ireland. We shall be thankful for a work- 
able map in either form, ‘This, we under- 
stand, is promised in ten or fifteen years at the 
most. If the Ordnance promise this, and 
show that they are able to keep to their time, 
we may probably be content to wait so long. 
But if not, we trust that the feeling of Scot- 
land, now aroused on the matter, will not be 
permitted again to fall asleep.—Scotsman. 

| Sussex Memoriau.—The subscribers to 
| the fund for erecting a memorial to the me- 
mory of the late Duke of Sussex, have deter- 
‘mined that the money subscribed shall be ap- 
| plied to the purpose of building an additional 
| Wing to the Royal Free Hospital, to be called 
the ‘‘ Sussex ” wing, to contain not less than 
| 100 beds, with the addition of a marble statue, 
not to exceed 1,000 guineas, with a suitable 
inscription, 

ARCHANGEL is reported to have been re- 
cently destroyed by fire. This Russian city, 
as our professional readers will most of them be 
well aware, has long been celebrated mainly 
for its tar, which has formed a very extensive 
article of export, and must doubtless have had 
something to do with so extensive a fatality, if 
literally true. 
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JPARTNERSHIP.—BRICKLAYERS and 


CARPENTERS.—An opportunity for a Young Man, with 
small connection and capital, presents itself at the West-end of | 
town, in an old-established connection, which by skill and indus- 

: No premium required (but if no 
capital, a good security). Mo excelient premises for a large job- 
uld be accommoda'ed to the business 

done.—Real name and address, J. J., Office of “The Builder,” 


Type-sorTING Macuine.—In the Den- 
mark department of the International Exhibi- 
tion isa renewed attempt, it appears, to perfect 
machinery for facilitating the processes prepara- 
tory to printing. We have not observed this 
new endeavour, but the novelty of it consists, 
it is said, in the two operations of distribution 
and composition being simultaneously carried 
on,—the composing part being supplied with 
types —— distribution of those previously 
used. e presume it must be meant, that 
while the composing part of the apparatus is 
withdrawing types from their proper deposi- 
taries, the distributing part is replacing them 
in these depositaries ; for we cannot well under- 
stand how the composing part can be supplied 
with types directly taken from those in process 
of distribution. 

STEALING A ReGistereED Desicn.—At 
the County Court, Birmingham, a defendant, 
a fender-maker, was recently pursued for 50/. 
damages, for taking castings from a registered 
fender-design belonging to another manufac- 
turer and selling it. ‘The defendant had been 
caught in the act at an early period, and be- 
fore the dishonest design was carried out 
to thé extent probably intended, and was 
therefore amerced in the mitigated penalty of 
51. only as a caution, the magistrate, while he 
admitted the wrong done to the plaintiff, 
stating in his verdict that the actual damage 
did not appear to have been so great as repre- 
sented. 



















TENDERS 

For Timber-pond at the Commercial Docks :— 
Harrison ........... eiopindinghusaened £6,100 0 0 
BEE vonkenseses ° . 3,609 0 0 
Myers ......... 3,272 0 0 
area 2,950 0 0 
Moxon and Gent ........ 2,896 0 0 
Boyd, Smith, and Co. .. 2,622 0 0 
1 REE 2,571 0 0 
Crofts and Cleary.. 2,500 0 0 
Pauling 2,450 0 0 
2,433 0 
— 2,300 0 0 
poses 2,199 0 0 
vancesisocence sscsccsceersces. 2,008 0 O 
Jackson and Bean ............ 2,057 0 0 
SUE GNI ORNS. Scchnsieeegnxsiee' 1,956 0 0 
Thompson ...... 1,876 0 0 
: eee 1,851 0 0 
UDRIDS ce wviersess,s.<ve0eboee 1,796 0 0 
Rigby (accepted)............... 1,698 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“R.N.,” “Thomas Teazle,” “8S. C. C.” (against our 
rules), “J. M.” (we do not know the amount of the 
tenders for the viaduct over the Boyne), “‘ J. E.,” “E.8.,” 
“B.W.,” “Mr. H.,” “J.W.,” “N.G.” (shall appear), 
“'W.McM.” (shall hear from us), “J. B.,” “ Ye | Bia 
o“M. PY “0.'0.:0.." “Me. Mh.” “W. C.” Bromiey, 
“W.R.A.,,” “ Fides,” “Mr. R.,” “ B. B.” (the number 
has not yet been obtained), “E. F. H.” (declined with 
thanks), “J.T. L.,” “ America” (thanks; Mr. D.), “ W. 
and J. F.” (declined), “B. W.,” ‘Constant Reader ” 
(specification should be signed, or in some other way 
identified with the contract). 

“ Books and Addresses,”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


GT 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE BRITANNIA TUBULAR 


BRIDGE and CHESTER and HOLYHEAD RAIL- 
WAY.—GRAND BAN git b A a PRINCIPALITY to 
OBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P. 
— Paresiwert—The Hon, Colonel PENNANT, M.P. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 
H. W. Wynne, Esq., M.P. 
John Williams, Eeq., MP. High 
theriff for the County «f Car- 
Darvon. 


Lord gem Paget, M.P. 
The Hon, E. M. LL Mostyn, M.P. 
a . B. W. Bulkeley, Bart., 
ir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
oat ea . - Thomas Owen, Esq , High Sheriff 
Sir John Hanmer, Bart., _ oe for the County of Anglesey. 
. Bulkeley Hughes, Esq., M.P. 
Winks Grae Ban ate be given by the Principality to Robert | 
henson, Esa, MP., the inent Civil Engi » in acknow- | 
ledgment of the services which his genius has rendered to the 
country, will take place in the Pavilion, at the GEORGE- 
HC MENAI-BRIDGE, on WEDNESDAY, the 27th 
AUGUST next. 
Tickets 258. cam, to be had at the Bar of the George- Hotel, and 
ol lication to the Sec 7 
"a Gallery will be erected for the accommodation of Ladies. 
ROBERT PRITCHARD, Secretary. 
Post-office, Bangor, July 8, 1851 > 

















try micht be greatly improved. 
bing business ; the rent wo: 


1, York-street, Covent-earden. 


RENCH POLISHING.—The Advertiser, 


“s sespostable, steady, middle-aged Man, w 
SITUATION in the above ioe Understands ones bes - 
furniture. No objection to any part of the « yuntry. area 
W. C., at Mr. Leaver’s, Meredith street. Clerkenwell. 


TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN, who is a good workman 


Address, 











(GLAMORGANSH IRE CANAL NAVI- 


GATION.—The Committee of the Company of Proprietors 
of the Glamo: nshire Canal Navigation are desirous of engaging 
: SUPERINTENDENT of the WORKS of the said 
| Canal at a salary not exceeding 3001. per annum, with the use of a 


an OUT-DOO 


house belonging to the company. 


and My Sarr of wey : and 
an ENGAGEMENT of trust.—Addresa, 
Aldersgate-street. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
A YOUNG MAN, aged 23 years, who has 


been brought up to the profession in his father’s office, is 


vering habits, wisheg 
. G, 4, Edmond-place, 











‘he duties which will be re- | desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Apply to Mr. WM. ADAMS, 


quired wi!l consist in looking after the maintenance, repair, and | Architect and Surveyor, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 


improvement of the locks, and all other works of the canal, and 
the facilitation in every way of an increasing traffic ; and parties | 
c expected to have had considerable ex- } 
perience In canals, and to be capable of applying to the Glamor. | 
gaushire Canal the latest improvements in locks and all other | 


tendering services will 





TO MASTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, aged 


19, wishes for a SITUATION as IMPROVER. Has had 


matters connected with canal navigation, and the shipping of coal | three years’ experience, and is willing to make himself useful to his 


LD 


8 


uperintendent to take 


for export from the canal. It will not be required of the Out-door | employer. ; 
part in the accounts of the canal, or | Dowsett’s, Carpenter, Epping, Essex. 
the payment of wages, or the purchase of any description of mate- | 2 .) ’ 


Respectable references given. — Address, C. F., Mr. 





rial for the use of the canal; but he will be expected to keep a TO GRAINERS, DECORATIVE PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 


| correct account of the time and occupation of the men employed | 
| under him, and to devote his services exclusively to the company, j 4 


| and never to be absent without permission. No perquisites or pri- 


vileges beyond the house and salary will be po seh ; and good | ee een 


| testimonials as to character, experience, and ability will be re- 


quired. The Committee will meet on THURSDAY, the 3ist inst., | 
at the “ Cardiff Arms,” Cardiff, at eleven o’elock of the forenoon, to | 
| receive applications ; and in the mcantime anv further informa- | 


tion may be obtained 
Cardiff. 


a of Mr. JOHN FORREST, “ Navigation 
| House,” near Ww 


ILLIAM CRAWSHAY, 
Chairman of the Committee. 





| 

} tO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

A SCULPTOR and ARCHITECTURAL 

| CARVER ina provincial town can take a steady, industrious 
youth as ARTICLED PUPIL. A knowledge of drawing required. 

| —Address, A. B. C., care of James Edward, Esq , 66, Acton-street, 

| Gray’s-inn-road, London. 


j a 


| & YOUTH WANTED.—An Architect 
| requires a Youth in his office, who has had sufficient ex- 
erience in drawing to make himself useful. There is also a 
ACANCY for a PUPIL, on moderate terms—Address A. B. Z., 
Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


TO CARPENTERS OR CABINET MAKERS. 
HE Friends of a Youth, aged 15, wish to 
APPRENTICE him to either of the above businesses.— 

A pply to Mr. RENDLE. 41, Charles-street, Horsle; down. 
JY ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a YOUNG 


MAN, about 17 years of age, who has served part of his 











builders’ accounts. A smal a salary vill be given.—Apply by 
letter, to A. B., care of Mr. Butler, 12, Creed lane, St. Paul's. 
JANTED immediately, a steady, respect- 
‘able yonng man. as ASSISTANT in a BUILDER'S 
COUNTING-HOUSE in the country. One accustomed to ac- 
counts, estimating, making plans, &.—Address, post paid, to 
E. W., Post-office, Hertford, stating salary. References required. 
WANTED, a FOREMAN of MASONS, 
to take the management of a yard, in a town in Lancashire 
A practical mason, acquainted with drawings and accustomed to 
set out work, would meet with a permanent situation.—Apply, 
by letter only, to O. Z, Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 
WANTED | immediately, a GOOD 
DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to prepare 


working 











buildings.— Applications, stativg references and amount of salary 
required, to be addres: 
tect, Wisbech. N.B.—A young man who has served his time with 
an architect,and wishes to acquire a knowledge of engineering 
and surveying, would find this an eligible opportunity. A vacancy 
for an articled pupil. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &e. 
Vy ANTED, by a young Man, a Permanent 
SITUATION as PLUMBER: no objection to fill up his 
time in the zinc work and glazing.— Address to X. Y., 20, Caroline- 
street, Arlington-street, Camden-town. 
‘isha TO BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
Wan ED, by a Young Man, a permanent 





can hive a good recommendation if required.—Address to A. B. 
No. 22, Charlotte-street, Caledonian-road, Pentonville. 


To BUILDERS OR PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND 
PAINTERS 


ANTED, by a Young Man in the above 

trades. a SITUATION. He has had twenty years’ prac- 

tice. No objection to town or country. Reference can be given if 

required.—Address, post-paid, J. H., No. 17, Draycott-terrace, 
Chelsea 


WV ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, an 


ENGAGEMENT with an ARCHITECT and SUR- 








VEYOR ; isa fair draughtsman, and acquainted with the routine 
ofa Surveyor’s office—Address, A. B., Mr. Simkin’, Wholesale 
Iroumonger, 46, Leadenhall-st reet. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a p } 
SITUATION as SUPERINTENDENT or CLERK 
WORKS. (The Adveriiser has no objection to going abroad.) 
Satisfactory testimonials and reference will be given. —Address, 
post-paid, R., Office of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
garden. J 

ANTED, by a competent 

and Joiner, aged 40, a SITUATION ss SHOP or Out-door 
FOREMAN to a Builder, the Advertiser (whose character will 
bear the strictest investigation) having had several years’ experi- 
ence in that capacity. and likewise in superintending of works.— 
Address, W. W., 30, Wilderness-row. 


TANTED, by an experienced Practical 
Carpenter and ules. a SITUATION as — rad 

£8, G lor Shop Foreman, in town or country, or 
Ral oy Joiners department in an Upholsterer’s establish- 
ment. having been in the capacity of each for several years — 
Direct t» @. S., care of Mr. Miller, stationer, Little College-street, 











time at the bench, writes a i hand, and has some knowledge of | 
risin, 


> . ! 
drawings and specifications, and to superintend the erection of 


edto F. J. UTTING, Engineer and Archi- | 


SITUATION as a three-branch hand in the above line; | 


erson of experience, a| | 


RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, aged 
eighteen, of some experience, wishes to place himself ae a 
rcountry. In or out-door; if i sa “wd yn 
| Or co q 3, if in-( oor, Wages ne -— Address 
| H. F., 33, Molineaux-street, ‘Edgeware road. iit poate 


RESPECTABLE MARRIED MAN, a 


practical Surveyor, is desirous of an ENG AGEMENT: he ig 
| thoroughly competent te we and conduct builders’ accounts, 

measure up work, make specifications, estimates, &c., having had 
the entire management of an extensive business, embracing the 
several branches, many years References unexceptionable— 
Address C. A., Uffice of “The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent- 
| garden. Occasional employment would he accepted. 


TO AKCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


‘’ 
THOROUGH GOOD PRACTICAL 
| MAN wants an ENGAGEMENT as Clerk of Works or 
| Builder's Foreman. Has had much experience of work in London, 
|} and been upwards of twelve years in one establishment. No 
objection to the country. Age, 41. Can produce good testi- 
monials.—Address by letter, A. B., Mr. Bunce, 15, Hercules-build- 
| ings, Lambeth. 


To ENGLNEERS, ESTATE AGENTS, BURVEYORS, &. 
N experienced DRAUGHTSMAN and 


} oy PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL WRITER is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT to execute in a first-rate manner plansof 


28, towmehine. sections, &c. Specimens may be west a 
| — SEYMOU and SON’S, 7, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, and at 
| the Office of “The Builder.”—Address, J.C. F., Office of * The 
| Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


. "I ; > 
AS BUILDER’S FOREMAN, or CLERK 
of WORKS, or to SUPERINTEND LARGE JOBS, 9 
| Practical Man, thirty-five years of axe, by trade a Carpenter, 

thoroughly conversant with all the branches in the Building 
| Business, with twelve years’ testimonials from a London builder.— 
| Apply, J. V. 101, Golden-lane, St. Luke's, London. 


























TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

AS CLERK OF WORKS, or GENERAL 
| FUREMAN.—The Advertiser, a thoroughly practical man, 
| desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. Is well acquainted with 
| Gothic and italian details. Is fully competent to take the entire 

charge of a church, either building or a restoration. Good refer- 
| ences —Address, F.R.8S., Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street. 
Covent-garden. 











| a po 
| 2 y vey re 

UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
| TION.—An ELECTION of FOUR PENSIONERS, three 
males and one female, will take place on THURSDAY, 3ist July, 
' atthe London Tavern, Bishopszate-street. WILLIAM CUBITT, 
Esq., M.P., has kindly consented to preside. Polling commences 
at twelve o'clock, and closes at three precisely ; and on the same 
day, at half-past ten, am. precisely, the FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING will be heid, to receive the report for the past year, and 
elect the proper officers for the ensuing one, &c. 
A. G. HARRIS, Sec. 


> ’ yr 7 a 
N ERCANTILE SCHOOQOL— 
GOODENOUGH HOUSE, EALING, MIDDLESEX.— 
The terms of this old-established BOYS’ SCHOOL are moderate. 
The Education is founded on that without which all instruction 
would be in the end profitless, namely, sound religious princi 
| The house is a noble mansion, and the grounds consist of an in- 
closure of several acres. A Prospectus, with a copy of Mr. 
GILBERT'S late address to his Pupils, and a large lithographed 
tew of the Premises, will be forwarded on application. Ealing 
ay. 








is the first station on the Great Western Railw 


URVEYING, Architecture, Engineering, 
Levelling, Draining, Measuring and Valuing of d, Tinber, 
| Building, Drawing, Mat atics, &c , TAUGHT, in a short course 
of practical lessons, by Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIs, 
| Civil Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, &c. Terms very moderate. 
| Steady and clever pupils may be introduced te ments — For 
| prospeetuses, &c., apply at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Russell. 
square. Evening imstruction given. 





| BILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 

Lithographers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of Quan- 

| paneer ow — despateh, and at a vast saving on the prices 
oa i: GATE-STREET, LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS, 


| TO BUILDERS, &c. 
HE most FICULT ACCOUNTS 


ARRANGED and adjusted without law, by applying to 











of | Mr. H. MALPAS, Surveyor, 11, Mabledon-place, Burtou-crescent. 





| Ty 7 a 

UILDERS, ENGINEERS, and Others 
| may have GUODS LANDED or SHIPPED, at Bridge 
| Wharf, Millbank, Westminster, on very reasonable terms. 








ra peace | (PARP: ULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
duri 


ing Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and eve en oe 
PE used by Builders upon the lowest terma. arquees an 
} Soneadin en sale or hire. Gudemget post receive the most 
prompt attention — WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, » 
Ufacturer, by Appointment to Her Majesty's H 
Board of Ordnance. 


IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage.—-The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that compe 
tition -CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercia)-road, Lambeth. 


| 


onourable 














BIRKBECK PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. Office—London Mechanics’ Institation, 29, 
Southam pton-buildings, eee ag 
WILLIAM LLOYD BIRKBECK, Esq., P.L.M L. 
rd DUDLEY STUART, MP 
pleut Hon. ¢. P. VILLIERS, M.-P. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Charles Hindley, Esa, M.P. 
Valentine Knight, Bea. P. LMT. 
TRUST 


JSTEES. 
William E Esq, M.P. 
John Lien aarp, See 
CONSUL! ACTUARY. 
Arthur Scratchley, MLA. PRAS. 
Shares, 50. tee Be Monthly subscription, 6¢. 





We trminster. 
"nO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT by an 
ASSISTANT a rm rae germ po 
r an rawings, anc 

= Song tens red ed for several years both in and out of the 
ottice. He is exceedingly industrious, and willing to make himself 
generally useful either in Englaad or abroad. Only a edcoute 
salary required. 5S ry testimonials.—Address, S. W. 8., 

Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 





TO MILLWRIGHTS, ENGINEERS, INVENTORS, &c. 
MILLWRIGHT, who is a good work- 
h mechanical engineering, and an accu- 
rate ‘pwuchestan, yh ee a SITUATION where ability 
= oe — Sa for which = is nay wok 
Seple his object than a high 





F 
Loan of sams above St. received at 5. per cent. iuterest. 
eee ara) Ra hAsdicne.tnsis 


occupation is more 
eeihthee preset to T. J. 8, Central Post-office, 
dilly. 


To TIMBER, STONE, AND COAL MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, 
‘AND OT 


ERS. 

ESSRS. FULLER, LIGHTERMEN and 
BARGE BUILDERS, hereby announce that they are 
repared to take CONTRACTS POR LIGHTERAGE of bf 

cescription, toany extent, in the Docks, River, &c. Also to LE 
BARGES, by the Week, Month, or Year, at _ low prices, fitted 
up to suit the convenience of any party.—N.B. A large quantity of 
ood DRY REED for SALE, at 26s. per Hundred, cash. Direct 
JOHN PULLER and SON'S, Mill-wall, Poplar. 





OULTONS TERRA-COTTA 
and G 


= my XXVII., and out- 


alters heperenetee ie 
vow : ME inthe T 
bet 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 19, 1851. 





MPuE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
TUPPER and CARR, 
Owners of Craufurd’s Patents, and Successors to 
THE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
ly patent Galvanized Sheets, plain or corrugated, for roofing | 
oP aler or Gas Pipes, Castings, Wire of all gauges, Gutteriuy. | 
€looping, &c. Wholesale, retail, and for export. 
An allowance to the trade. 
WORKS—MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM. } 
LONDON OFFICE, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE. | 
GQ’ RAUFURD’S PATENTS—| 
THE PATENT > : | 
GALVANIZING and CORRUGATING TRON COMPANY. 
ae "TOHN SYMONDS and Co, Managers. F 
The Company hove mate c siderable improvements in the 
mode of working Cranfurd’s Patents, and as their arrangements 
enable them to calyanize larger work than has been hitherto prac- 
ticable, they are in a position to execute orders to any extent, in a 
manner hithe and they respectfully solicit the 
favours of builders, contractors, merchants, and others. 
ON HAND, sh in er corrugated, for iron houses, sheds, 
railway stations, é xed to order, if required. : | 
Wire, piping, suttering. . for home use and exportation. | 
N.B—Goods to be galvanized, sent for and returned free of 
charee. within three miles of the Tower; and all light goods re- 
ce'ved by 9 am. will be returned the same day, if required, | 
«ffices—12. Cireus, Minories, 
W orks—Glass-honse-yard, opposite the London Docks. | 
*.* A DISCOUNT ALLOWED TO THE TRADE. 

















WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Sonthwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, | 
Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of Iron Roofing | 
for railway stations, carriage sheds, farm buildings, gas-works. | 
warehouses, factories, &c. &c. 


PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 





| these hinges as easily as a wicket. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


> .s P 
HWAITES and REED, original inventors 
J of the spiral door-springs, bez to call the attention of | 
trade to those manufactured by them, which, for durability ant 
ease in working, are superior to any other; they have wer n use 
upwards of twenty-five years at the Bank of Eng aud, an . ~~ ay 
other public establishments. —To be had ouly at their manu meme? 
for church and house clocks, counting machines, wind dials, &c., 
4, Rosamon-strect, Clerkenwell. Established 1740. poe} 
aN TT " » s\T 7 'OLe ' 
OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.—Sole 
Manufacturers, CHARLES COLLINGE and CO., 65, Bric ge 
road, Lambeth, where a great variety are always on_ view for 
eburch, park, railroad, coachhouse, and other gates nud dace, of 
z imensions, a gate © ton wei! t 
larze and smal! dimensions,” ga oo ey See eartel fer 
doors fitted with them may be removed and 
replaced in an instant, Rising and double-acting spring hinges, 
end superior gate fastenines, at moderate — None genuine 
unless marked “Charles Collinge, Patent, Lambeth. 


drawing-rooms, &c. ; 


purposes. Engines. machinery, patent axletrees, sugar-mills, &c. 


CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRF-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
ate 


HUBBS’ TO! 
LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and pickloc rf 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of a 


sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are | 


trong. secure, simple, and durable. 
# CHU BBS! PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure 


—— The keys are SV 0d neatand portable. 


pro N BUILDING and ROOFING | ofiiUpus PATENT 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
HESTS, &c., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, 50 4% 


| effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in ease of 
fire. and are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most | 


skilful burgh ' 
*“CIUBBS' CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector | 


‘CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London 








nr 


MVWE CC re Fi 3 i e value have heen 
FTPHE CORRUGATED and GALVANIZED (treme unisared. by LEAU BEATERS PATENT. PILE 


IRON ROOF, 
PORTABLE BUILDING, AND 
NASMYTH'’S PATENT FLOORING, ROOFING, AND 
GIRDER WORKS. 
ces, 63, Gracechurch-street. 


JOHN WALKER, son of the Patentee of Corrugated Iron, calls | extra-strong Cash and Deed Boxes, with Detector Locks; Patent | 
the attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., to his List of Prices, | Dyrector Locks and Latches for all 


which, consistently with good workmanship, are extremely low. | 


Models of the patent iron flooring, corrugated or not, and girders ; 


also, drawings of roofs, on peculiar principles, may be had on | 


application. ‘ 
wings of the iron lighthouse spoken of in the Times and 
other papers (see the Expositor for February 8th), may be seen by 
application. 
References to firms of the highest class can be given. 








NASMYTH'S PATENT ; 
W ROUGHT-IRON  Fire-proof Flooring. 
JOHN WALKER. Sole Manufacturer and Licensee. 
Offices, 63, Gracechurch-street. 


FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


The late Inamentable accident in Graceehurch-street serves to 
prove that where cast-iron is the foundation on which floors, &c. 
are made, much dependence cannot be placed on it. This induces 
John Walker to earnestly solicit the attention and inspection of 


Architects, Engineers, &c. to Mr. G. NASMYTH'S PATENT 
facturer. 


-ROOF SAFES.” 


best depositories for property of every description in the world ; 


urposes, LEADBEATER, 
PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the much approve! 
Ventilating and Down-draught preventing CHIMNEY-Po?T. 
This desirable article is found to be the most effectual cure for 
a ever yet before the public, and is adapted to every 
style of Architecture. et 
A la assortment on hand at LEADBEATER’S MANU- 
FACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-STKEET, CITY of LONDON, 
where Prospectuses may be had. 
LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubb. 





Plain and | 
| ornamental cast and wrought-iron work, for building and other 


PATENT DETECTOR: 


REAT FIRES in MARK-LANE and. 


SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND.—In_ these de- | 


” LEADBEATER'S STRONG WROUGH?: | 
IRON FIRE-PROOF BOOK SAFES, CHESTS, and DOORS. | 
for Strong Rooms, Plate Closets, and Party-walls, &c., of best 
| make, and possessing all the most recent improvements, are the | 


ARMING by HOT WATER.— 


| \ J. WEEKS and Co, NG’S-ROA D, CHIELSEA, solicit 
2 Pp 

| 

| 

; 


the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation’ 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli: 
cable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con. 
servatories, &¢ -TUBULAK BOILERS of ali sizes, warranted ty 
he the most efficient and economical of any yet tutrodaced. —J. 
WEEKS Cm Co,, Hot-Water Apparatus Manufacturers, King’s. 
road, Chelsea. 





r . J 
j OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, aud others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superiur method of heatin: 
| churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservetories, forcing and 
| green houses, mannfactories and warehouses, k:Ins, rooms for dry. 
ing timber, &e., and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac. 
tion, alse their willingness to vouch for their eiliciency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER, late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
| Dew factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


fo BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
| The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
ora respeotable London reference. 





| 
2} 8 Inches 

| Cast Butts........00-e- 5s. 3d, 7s. 64. 118. per 6 dozens, 
Cut C d. lad. 1a 8d. ) per 


bagnesteccaae Oe 
a 4d, 61 sod. 


Md. f 1,000, 
Noa 3 6 
| Patent Line .... 586d. ia 8a. 


10a. 64. per grosa, 
2 3 Inches, 
Rain Pipe...... 9}. fd. 1s. ld per yard. 





| @‘LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 

J $TOVE and METAL WAREAOUSE, 139, Shoreditch. 

Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d. per inch. 

| Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. » 

| Bft. Selfacting Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boiler#, 36s. each. 

3-ft. Self-acting ditto. with be eg | bars 2 bright Gittings, 588. ea. 

Sine 
Cast Rain-waterPipe; 9) od Is. per yard. 

Cast Gutters—4 re: $4. per yard. 

4 


j O.G, Gutters ..ccececeeee i lia. 1a, per yard. 
Best Cut Claspf 1h 14 2 2% 3 inch. 
and Rose (14s 6d. 14s, 198. 6d. 135, 14s, per cwt. 


Sheet Flooring Brads, 11a. 64. per ewt. 
l-inch Cut Lath, l4a Cast Lath, 9s, 64. 
| 6-inch 3-HRolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
| Spindles, 2s. ¢d. Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 12s. per cwt. 
Hot Water Pipes, 8s. 6d. per cwt. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 5s. each. 
An extensive stock of bar, rod, hoop, and sheet iron. 
Clark and Hunt's Improved Glass Paper. 








| FRON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Brick-lane, St. Luke's) —J_ J. JONES, having male great ad 
ditions tohisSTOCK of PATTERNS, beg: to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 


| Girders, Railings, Gates, Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guaris, 


Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases Tom! 

Enclosures, Trellis Pane!ling, Lamp and other Brackets. Cant'- 

levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Whee's, Wheel Pintes, &c : 
BAKEKS’ OVEN WOKK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Ra'n 

Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace rs, Stoves, 
anges, &c., always in stock. 





FLOORING, of which J. W. is the sole licensee and 


The material is wrought iron, and therefore not subject to sudden | 


fracture, as cast-iron is—and wood is not introduced. 

Descriptive pamphlets may be had, models may be seen, and eve 
information obtained, at JOHN WALKER’S OFFICES, 63, Grace- 
vhureh-street . 


MANUFACTURER OF CORRUGATED IRON. 
RTESIAN WELLS, BORING for 


WATER, SINKING SHAFTS, &¢.—The Nobility, Gentry, 
‘Water Companies, Towns, Manufacturers and Others, requiring 
Water, may be supplied by DAVID GREENLEY, Civil Engineer, 
and Patentee of Boring Tools, 10, Cumming-street, Pentonville, 
London. Cast-iron Mains laid to any extent or diameter. for Gas 
or Water Comnanies. Men and Tools supplied to bore for rail- 
roads, minerals, &c. Boring Tools and suitable Pipes for exporta- 
tion. with instructions. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLORISTS. a > 

TRON PIPES for hot-water circulation, with 

Boilers, Fittings, and every connection, at wholesale prices. 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, eave and O G gutters, air bricks, sash 
weights, and railing bars; STABLE PITTINGS, pumps, lamp 
columns, wronght-iron tubing and under-ground pipe of all sizes, 
and on the above terms, at LYNCH WhHiTEs. ola Barge Iron 
Wharf, Upper Ground-street, London. 


CAST-IRON PIPES, [RON WORK FOR OVENS, ke. 


AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 














> 7 7 ’ ro 
FOUNDRY AND IRON WORKS, 
183, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
GLOVER, BROS., 
Solicit the attention of the Trade to their extens've Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
either structural or ornamental. 
tterns of Girders, Columns, Balconies, Railing. Ornamental! 
Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, es 
Wheels, Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-engines ; Range and Hot-plate 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work. 
A large stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and © G Gutters, Air- 


bricks, Sash Weights, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, | 


Hurdles, &. 

Pisin and Ornamental Vases 2 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wrought-iron Roofinz, 
Greenhouses, Staircases, Wronght-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, 
Book-safes and Strong Kooms,Tanks and Boilers, and every descrip- 
tion of ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every 
attention to quality and Sapeiee. 

GLOVERS’ [RONWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANF, and CHARLES-STREET. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BULLDEKS, AN D BRICK-MAKEKs., 
of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored porhety true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Mark et 








and Co., St. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City. near Black- 


frinrs-bridge, keeps a large stock of Rain bey Heads, Shoes, | 


Elbows, &c., half round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water 
or Gas, Flanch Pi Sash Weights, and other C 
‘Work for Bakers’ Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to 


i 


‘astings; Iron | 


vi Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK. 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in ¥ roushe and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth 
SeeLs and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kep! 
r Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 6%. Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street, 





be had in sets or in parta—Prices equal to P Con- 
tracts taken to any extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane. 





TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. "THE 
alf- | 


FRRALN-WATER PIPES, O G and H 


round Gutters, Sash- Weights, ing Bars, Air Bricks, &c. | 
hant. pea rang WI - 


J. JONES, Iron Merc be 
hhas the largest stock in London of the a 


drainage; bends, tees, &c.; flange and hot-water pi 
usnal connections ; lam 


“posts and reto’ tab! i la 
troughs, &c. &eo. — a 


Prices will be forwarded on application, which will be cheaper | standard the cumbrouscarr age and ex- 
ndo i 


1 | i eces- 
JONES, IRON MERCHANT, IRON-BRIDGE WHARF “fury, rendering the price pice mee a 


less than pumps ma 
| Beer 


a any other house in London. 
No. 6, BANKSIDE, 10N DON, near the Southwark Iron Bridge. 





TO BUILDERS AND THE TRADE. 
ASTINGS, RAIN-WATER PIPE, GUT- | 


TERING, SASH-WEIGHTS, &. 
- 3 


iron Rain-water Pipe. i i 3 a 34 inch 
10d, Is. 1d, Is. 5d. pe 
Half Round Gutter.... 3 3 4 loeb. ning! 


i 7 74d. 8d. per yard. 
Sash-weights, 5s. per ewt, Air Bricks, 98. 4d. per dcaen, 
Undergound Pipe, 5s. 9d. per ewt. 
A he e stock of CASTINGS and WROUGHT-IRON WORK 


= “ pat NG and other purposes, at equally low prices, con- 
sting of,-— 


GIRDERS AND COLUMNS, | STENCH-TR. 

RAILING AND STAIRCABE SKYLiGit. 
BALCONIES AND BALco.|*tagre” “BOUGHT AND 
NE 8. ¢ > ° 
CANTILEVRES AND BRAC. SONS. eee 
FURNACE BARS AND MANGERS o= ——— 
GRATINGS. HAYRACKS, 

LAN ¥ POSTS, SUPPLY CISTERNS. 
CULE-HOLE PLATES AND TANI oe ae” — 
SCRAPERS. Seeacacens 





Every article in the trade kept in tensi 
ment of patterns for both PLAIN and ORNAMBATOT eet, 
INGS, aud ore deorrigtion of WROUGHT.-IRON WORK. 
TIMATES on application or by post. 
COTTAM AND HALLEN 
IRON WORKS. 2, WINSLEV-STR 
AND CORNWALL-Rosbe TAMBE SRD STREET ; 





harf, No. 6, Bankside, | 
: ve and other castings, of | 
the very best quality, Also, cast-iron pipes for gas, water, or, which 


! 


s, with all the | city of its construction, and the ease 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


attention of the 
Trade is called to 

JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 

STANDARD PUMP, 
is recommended for the simpli- 


with which it works. 
By the introduction of the vibrating 


eon the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids froma depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, rescent Laat ge London, 
focturers and Patent 




















NMHE OLD-ESTABLISHED WATER. | 


SIDE IRON FOUNDRY, MAIDSTONE.—WEEKS and 
PETMAN, Iron and Brass Founders, Engineers, Millwrights, 
Agricultural implement Makers, and General Smiths, havin 
taken the above business, lately conducted by Messrs. KNIG Ht 
and CU MMILNG, beg to assure the public that their entire and bes* 
efforts will be devoted to the object of punctually executing ull 
orders ich may be intruste! to their care, tozether with a aue 
regard to economy in charges and excellence of material and work- 
manship. Sole Agents for the Aylesford Pottery Company. 


v 

IRE NETTING and WINDOW BLIND 
MANUFACTORY. To her Majesty’s Honourable Board 
of Ordnance, and the Honourable Bee Toate Company.— Wire 
Notting, 1d. per square foot ; Galvanised ditto, requiring no paint, 
2d.; Wire Blinds, in mahogany frames. and bolts, com ete, 1s. 10d. 
foot ; Zine ditto, 1a. Sd. per foot; Veuctian 8. per foot ; Hol- 
and, Transparent, and Window Blinds of all kinds Old blinds 
repaired, repainted, and written upon. Wire-work for flower 
trainers, garden arches, seats, pheasantries, aviaries, and fow!l- 

houses of ny description of getters ;_Fire and nw 
and gree oat cle in iron and wire, at THOMAS HENK 
CITY of LONDON WIRE-WORK, IRON FENCE, and 
ING MANUPACTORY, 44, Skinner-street, and 6 ‘and 8, Snow- 
hill, London. Every information, with samples or ‘ 

illustrated catalogue, forwarded pete Gon. Wov 
makers, millers, chemists, and for the East an 





e wire for > 
d West Indies. 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, CABINET MAKERS, &e ; 
' . = <tr f er 
OHN DALE, 18, CHISWELL-STREET, 
| @F  hegs to inform the above Trades. that he has purchased the 
business and premises of the late Mr. F. R. WILLIAMSON, Fro 
monger and Stove Manufacturer, 35, Chisweil street, Finsbury- 
square, where J. D. continues to carry on the said business, whch, 
with his own, will form one of the most varied and extensive 
stocks of ironmongery in London, every article being of the be.t 
description and lowest possible prices :-- 
Elliptic Stoves, donble backs, 23d. per inch. 
Kegister Stoves, 5d. 64, 63d. 74d. per inch. 
Sdfacting Lanves, with circular ovens anid back boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings :— 

3 ft., 22. 188, $ ft. G in., 34 7s. 4 ft., 32. 1%. 
3-feet Cottage Rances, with ovens and back boilers, 33s. each. 
$-feet self-acting itto, GIO ......ccesscccsccaveeses 35s. each. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz.—1-ineh Cut Lath Nails, 13s. 6d. per cwt. 

Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
13 1} 2 2 3inch and larger. 
143, 6d. Léa 132, 128.6d. 128, r owt. 

Lest Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. per 
Best Town Glue, 388. Ditto, Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
5 








1 4 

48. 4s. 6d, 5s, 6d, 78. 8a. 10s. 6d. per gross. 
List - Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
prepaid. 


no BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 


Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s, 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 
138. 6 





14s, 64, 14s. 4:41. 38. 64. 138, 128. 3d. poor, 
li 1 2 2 3 ine! 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
239d. 33.34. 45. 439d. Sa 7a 3d. 
10 12 14 18 2 in. 


16 
Best Bright Tower Bolta, per doz, 

1s. $d, 1s. 7d. 28. 25. 6d. 28.90, 38. 3d. 38.74. 

4 5 7 8 Sin. 


6 
Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
94 10d Is.id. 18.5d. 1s. 8d. per yard, 
3 bt 3 Bb inch. 
Best London Gine, 403, per ewt, 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s, per ewt. 
Aor Bricks, 38. 34. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 87. 108. per ton, 
ash Weights. 5s. per ewt. 
TERMS—NET CASH. 
A price-list may be kad on application. 


A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 

‘ Sand 6, Rrvad-street, Bloomsbury,London, 

AGENTS POR LEA’S PATENT 
Zs—— MORTISE LUCKS AND BOLTS, 








TO BUILDERS. CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS. a 
ENJAMIN WALMSLEY, IRON- 
|; 32 MONGER, BRASSFOUNDER, STOVE and RANGE 
|; MANUFACTURER, 196 and i27, LONDON-ROAD, Southwark, 
| for the supply of builders, carnenters, cabinet-makers, upholders, 

Dlind-makers, smiths, wheelwrights, &e , at wholesale prices :— 

Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, ls. 6d. per 
| Best Cut Cue { lk 1 2 2) 3in. 
and Rose ..1 148.64. 148 138. 6d. 128,90. 19s, 6d. per cwt. 
‘ 
| 





Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. per cwt. ; Sash Weights, 5s. per owt. 

Sash Pullies, 8s. per gross. 

Cam Batty, ver dozen pair :—8-in., 10d. ; @}-in.. 18. 3d.; 3-in., 18 Od. 
. . 


ron Rain-water{ 2 in, 
"a Cheer eee Od. 10d. 1s. Id, per yard. 
j Half Round 3 + 4in. 
Gutter ......17d. 7 8id. " 
jf 4 5 in. 


| O G Gutter Sere ety i 


§ 5. ls. 4d. ” 

Air Bricks, 33. 4d, per dozen. Hooping for Bond, 8s. 6d. per owt 

| Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 4s. 6d. each. 

| aft. Self-Acting Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boiler, 345 e3¢!). 

| $f. ditto, with Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 588, each. 
Register Stoves, with Double Backs, 5d per ineht 

F.liptie Stoves, with Double Backs, 24d. per inch. 

Bright Register Stoves, with Two Sets of Bars, from 2%. each. 

An excellent variety of Black and Bright Register Stoves kep* 
ready for use at all prices, to which the attention of architects an:t 
builders is respectfully invited, 

A large assortment of Rim, Mortice, Drawback, Iron Gate, avt 
other kinds of Locks and Latches. An extensive Stock of neat ant 
degant Door Furniture, in Brass, Porcelain, Glass, and Fancy 

« a. 

Finger Plates, Levers, and Bell-pulls en auile. 

Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Rod prem, ond Spring Steel. , 

The stock of this establishment is too extensive to be described in 
the limits of an advertisement ; and the most correct idea that can 
be given of it is by saying that trade consuming ironmongery 
can here select w require at wholesale priee. 

WALMSLEY’, 126 and 197, LONDON-ROAD, SOUTH- 
WARK, six doors from the Obzlisk. 








Eigen tettie 














